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AESTSACT ' \ 

As long as blacks are qnderrepr^sented in graduate 
and professional schools) they, will continue to be undexrepresented 
in the professions and other pcdicy-level positions. Histori'cally 
and today, the barriers to graduate education faced by ilacks are 
diverse and 4-nclude financial a^ssistance, racisB, » recruitment ' i 
practices, a^dmissicns policies, motivation and job opportunities. lAn 
examination of black , students , attending graduate schools in Alabama 
during the summer and tall sessions, 1974,^ se^s 'to^relatfe access to 
graduate training and the experiences of the -student enrolled. 
(Authcr/KE) V . 
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FOREWORD • 

^ The Institute of Higher Education Research and Services* 

(IHERS) is an agency of The University of Alabama dedicated 

to the support arid development of postsecondary education in 

Alabama, the Southeast and the Nation. 

As. part of its mission IHERS identifies issues crucial 

to our society- and directs its attention — its personnel 

and their energies, its money — to these issues. 

The careful examination of a social/education issue, 

analysis of its present form and complexii:ies, review of 

its consequences for the quality of human life^ and pre- 

♦ 

sentation of recommendations Eor solution or, often, ameliora 
tion of this issue — th^se activities are an integral part 
of the worl^of the Institute. * ^ , , 

Ms. Owens' comprehensive study of jsiack graduate students 
in. Alabama is one of a series of inquija^ies IHERS is making 
into the quality mf life of Blacks in^ this' ^tate. She has 
performed a significant service to #this state -and I commend 

1 



^•"her Study to you. j 



Thomas Diener 
Director, IHERS 



PREFACE - O 

, ^ Duping the past decade, social *scientistS'-have been 
Actively ^.nvolved in studying, analyz^ing and synthesizing 
demographic and s^tatjstical data as they pertain to blac^ 
people. All too often, misinterpretation of such data has 
resulted in a distorted view of these Americans, further 
hardening stereotypes and myths currently held by' many in 
the dominant society. The Moynihan 'report is but one * 
example. 

Even though there has-been extensive study'' of;^ Blacks 
in America, little is ^knoVn aBout specific groups v^ithin 
tl^is population. This monograph aiAs to increase th^ specif i- 
city of data about Blacks, .by developing a profile of the black 
graduate studept in Alabama. This project ha^ been tinder- 
taken with an appreciation for the vast heterogenity which' 
is found within this racial group. • 

Researchers have continuously used compdxisQns pf Blacks 
to whites in ord^r to show differences. This method of re- 
search has led cc5ur^less scholars to the f^ylty concluision . 
that when black people show differences from the larger group, 
something is wrong with them — they are deviant.. This 

kind of thinking perpetuates, the stereotype that Blacks are * 
inferior. Unfortunately,., policy makers who have relied upon 
such comparisions and interpretations have unwittingly made 
inappropiate decisions. The end result has tjefen tOQ few 
positive changes in the lives of black people. 



It .is my underlying ^assxunption that while the experiences 

for black Amer^ans have dramatically differed from those of 

other Ameridans, this does not mean that Blacks, as a people/ 

are less than persons of other experiences. . * 

. , ' Otis Holloy/ay Owens 

The University of Alabama 
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Part I . 
BACKGROUND' FOR THE STUPY 

Introduction- * ^ * 

The underrepresentation of Afro-^Americans in almost every 
professional category' continues to be one of the most ,signif i- 
cant consequences of racism in America. Historical' legacies 
have consigned a total people to a peripheral pla<^ in the 
dominant society. Consequently, black Americans hava been 
denied the opportunity . of governing the forces and resources 
of their own communities ^and destinies. The gravity of the 
problem, of too few Blacks in the professions, is stu,nning 
when viewed with the knowledge tha^t p.n the American society 
the social, cultural, financial and educational Standards are 
established and maintained by people in the professions. 

'in the past, education has proved to be one of the bes't 
stepping stone^N^or black Americans to upward social and eco^^^ 
nomic mobility. There has been a definite relationship between 
the number of years completed in. school and level of income 
(Ta^ble 1). Afro-Americans,.^!^^iiQt;fc unlike other Americans, tend* 
to equate educational attainment with the -Achievement of ' . 
success. Parents, teachers and other interested persons have 
offered encouragement to younger Blacks to stay in school and 
get as mucK education as possible. ' ' 

jCccording \o a tecent report. We. The BlacklAmericans '^ 
the growing emphasis on education has resulted in black parent^ 




today having four or more years of schooling than, the pre- ' 

' ' y 

ceeding generation: In the .Unfted States the average nuirtber 
of years of school completed by • btack Amfericans has been in- 
creased to about eleven years (U.S. Department Commerce, 1972) 

Small and significant gains were. made by Blacks shortly 
after the violent and bloody demonst'rations of the nineteen 
sdkties. Stimulated by federal lawe (e.g.. ; The Civil. Rightfe 
Act of 19^64) ^ 'institutio'ns of hiaher education "cracked" the 
door and admitted more black students to undergraduate and 
professional programs • Tet/ in 1975 Black enrollment in grad- 
uate and profel-siCnal schi^bjs remained low, about five percent 
nationwide and on^y abojit one-half that percentage in the 

leCt oi 



)f ^EW, 1972) 



^outh U.S. Departme' 

Unfortunately, for too many Alabamians the* dream of 



success ends eajei^in their'^^ucational experience. ' For some ' 

the dream ends) with elementary, junior 'high or senior high 

school. A few enter college and 'even fewer graduat^^^^^^^^e 

numbers^ diminish substantially on the graclusbte and professional 

. school levels. The median nui^ber of yea ^/> < ^t' jfC TTool completed^ 

*by black Arffts^^-cans wht5 i^fiside in Alabama is-eight years. 

^ The April 21, ^971, issue of the. Chronicle of Higher Ed - 

• ucation reported a total 6f 6,589 students enrolled in grad- 

•uate programs in Alabama Is postsecondary institutions in 1970. 
* - 

Of. tills number, 936 or 14.4% were listed as Negroes (sicJ) . 
The figures published by the Chronicle and based upon 1970 
d^ta reported! to the Of f ice sf or Civil Rights of the Department 
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of Healthy Education and 'Welfare differ from those published 

in tl^fe actual re^poj^ iU. S. Department of HEW, 1970) which* 

showed that 18*1% of the 197t) graduate population in Alabama 

were Blacks. Enrollment da^a for 1972 states' the percentage 

of Blacks in gj^duate schools had increased to 21.4% (U. S.^ 

Department of HEW, 1972). Even the highest, of these figures 

(21.4%) is disproportionate to the black population. What - 

IS the reason for the lag m representatipn of Blacks pursuing 

<^ • " • 

graduate- study in a state^ where Blacks represent 26% of the 

population? 



Statement' of the Problem 

> 

The underrepresentation, of Blacks who participate a's 
decision makers .and. policy shapers and jjijho share in the^Ameri- 
can dream is closely linked to. graduate and professional sch9ol 
education. AS long as Blajcks arfe underrepresented in. grad^atk 
and prof essionalt school^, they will #ycontiriue to be fpidorrep- 

■ '^^^ ' \ V ' 

Vesented in the proSessians'^and other policy, level positions. 

HistjDrically, and tq^^y, the- barriers to graduate edu- 
ca-tion *f aced by Blacks ar^. diverse and* include f i1ffa^cia*l , 
assistance/ racism as practiced by** the dominant society/ re- 
cruitment E>racticeS/ admissions policies/ ntotivation and job 
opportunities-. 

A special stiidy of the federal census data has sltp^ 
*- 

ifhat family income is a highly significant determinant of 



who attends college (U. S. Department of Conunerce, 1974c). 

This study shows that 62% of black families with a member 

» * • 

in c6llege ha5 incomes under $10,000 while orfly 33% of whit^e 
faitrtsl^es were in this Category. Also, tbe 1*974 study shows 
that about *the ^ame percentage of Bladks as Whites ha^e family 
"members in college (Table 2). however, black students are 
more likely than white students to be enro^lled in vocational* 
, schools rather th^n universities ( Chronicle , 1975). The per- 
centages are not similar if one considers oi^ly .those enrolled 
in programs leading to a degree and to the professions< This 
is born out by the ^act that far fewer Blacks *earn degrees* 
^ (Table 3). The fact of income is doubly crucial for Blacks, 
In the nation, the 'median family income for Blacks is about 
40% lowSr than the median family income ^for lofhites.^ Far 
Alabama, the difference between the median, family income of 
Blacks and Whites' is mor6 than 50%. It* is indeed alarming 
that nationwide the gap bet^ween black and white median annual 
Jfamily incoipe remains exttejnei;^ wide* (U. S'. Department of / 
Commercg7^970) V It is clear that additional financial, sup^ 
^orts are neede^ ?or Blacks ^f equal representatieiv in pro- 
fessions requiring a degree is to be achieved. 

A prestigious group, of leaders recently examiflied the * 
problems of race and access in pbstsecondary education during 
a conference sponsored by the Southern Education Foundation • 
(SEF) . The reality of the bara^iers face.d^^y Bl*acks in access 
to pOstsecondary education was supported during ^the conference 



by John Bgerton, SEF, Cameron Fincher, The University of 
Georgia, and 'Jame's E* Blacl^well, University 'of Massachusetts 
(Egerton,. 1975)'. 

According to Cameron^,F4ncher, the effects of racism con- 

• ' * ' > >^ •* ' 

tinue to Influence access, .placement, retention and graduation 

'of minor^ity students in higher education. He noted that while 

changes' have occurred, public policy concerning equality of 

educational ^:)pportunity still lacks clarity arfd cohesion. 

Also, if 'equai educational opportun;ity is 'now an accepted 

principle m Ameri'Can society, 'it is still not an established 

practice. Egerton states that not -only does- tffe resistance . 

tQ equality persist, but it may be groiJ/ing stronger -with 

intensified competition for limited resources. Blackwell 

identified ''a patt;^fern,of graduate school segregation or con- 

• » /I • ^ • 

tainment," with th^^^traditionally bla*ck institutions enroll- 
ing the greater share of black students, even though their 
graduate programs are more limited (Egerton, 1975). 

\ If changes .are to result in a more equitable representa- 

4 

tion of Blacks in the professions, then there must be a sig- 

J ■ - 

nif leant increase j-^ the niombers of Blacks who "attend grad-- 
uate and professional institutions. Ultimately the national 
picture will improve when changes occu:^ from state to state 
and from institution to (^institution. Hence, we want to 
examine more closely Blacks and graduate education in Alabama. 

The objectives of this study^F black students attending 
graduate schools in , Alabama were: 



1. To gather^ and analyze 'data based on information 
obtained directly from these students. 

2. To assess. t^e relationship of the graduate experience 
to age, ^ sex, family background and prtor preparation 
of the black graduate students in this study. - 

3. To determine financial situations of , these black 
graduate students, * * 

4. To identify experiences of racism. 

5. To determirie if and how students were, recruited . \ 

6. To identify, problems with admission policies. ^ 

7. To identify ^motivators. - ' 

8. To assess the relationship between job opportunities 
'and chosen^ area of study, .(j ^ ^ - * 

To 'develop implications* of' the' findings of the study 

for college teaching and counseling personnel\as well 

/ * ' 

as for institutions' ^nd agencies involved in graduate 
education. ' • * 

10. To recommend methods and procedures which will help 

I \ • 

to alleviate the' underrepresentation of Blacks in 



^ graduate school . ^ ' - * 

The^scope of t^e problem^ was limited to a population of 



ft 



black students enrolled in graduate programs in institutions 
in Alabama during the summer ahd fall sessions, 1974. > 

The significance of the i^udy has-been justified, by the"* 
need for decision makeifs in higher education to understand 



more clearly every aspect of the Black experience as it re- 
lates to access to graduate training and the experiences "of 
the students they enroll. Among entering freshlnen, Blacks 
represent approximately seven" percent Data pertaining to 
both Blacks and women jia^^js^ee^f ew and difficult to locate 
(Carnegie, 1975) .-^ 'The pool? b£»*pro3p^ctive graduate school 
students shrinks dramatically when undergraduates drop out due 
to poor, scholastic records, insufficient funds, family re- 
sponsibilities; lack of interest or motivation . and inadequate 
prror preparation. * 

^ This study has sought .io* gather informaticC^irectly from 
graduate students. ,It is the intend of this study to also 
provide insight about the problem through the presentation of 
related information. , V . ' 

A study'^of Blacks in graduate education is even more sig'ni 
ficant from a historical_E(^rspective. As late as 1930 none of 
the 19 states which operated segregated public, colleges for 
Blacks offered any graduate instruction at all. Beginning v^ith 
Missouri in 192^8, desegregation in higher educaticSn ^as post- 
poned by providing out-of-state tuition grants. Out-of-state 
tuition grants provided financial aid to those Blacks who de- 
sired training not offered by the^^^b^^aqk institutions ' in the * 
state but offered at a white . institution. In some instances/ 
th6 grant was awarded for the difference between the cost of 
the program at a state institution and the ir^t^itjition out of 
state. Until 1963 black' Americans in Alabama could only attend 

11 . ' . 
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the eight historically black colleges (HBI) in the' state 
(Table 4);. * y 

At first, V only-two of these institutions, Tuskegee 
Institute and Alabama State University (then Alabama State 
Teachers College), offered gradtfaEe trainiiig^.-- ^t ^:he present 
time one other HBI, Alabama A & M University, offers the 
masters degree. Iri the eariy years paost graduate students 
were In-service teachers who were taking oi>e or two "Courses ' ' 
after. school hours or on Saturdays, 

The graduate program at Alabama State University began 
in 1940 as a summer program and/in 1943* it. became a part of 
the regular callege programs, 'Thfe first graduate program ^ 
was. inaugurated at Tuskegee Institute in agriculture on De- 
cember 3, 1943, The first '»de^r^e was awarded during ^the sum- 
mer' of 1945- - ^ ' . . ^ . 

Individuals interested in pursuing graduate program^ not ' ^\ 
flffered by these three institutions" had only one 'alternative : 
leaving the state Ntqf attend other universities. It is a likely • 
consequence that maiiy of the students who received their pre- \ • ^ 
paration at other Universities were lost to the state as they 

f 

accepted jobs in other sections of the cotintry* This explains ^ 
in part, why black Alabamians are ttnderrepresented in ntimerous 



professions throughout * the s-^te, * , 



Analysis of Helated Literature - ■* ^ 
While 'no attentSion has b^en given specifically to black 
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graduate .students in Alabama in the literature; thdre have 
been significant writings which are related to this study. ' - 
When the Education^al Testing Service surveyed 21,000 ^ 
seniors at 9'4 institutions across the natfe they^ound 
tiiat 41%^.of the BXacks'and 38% of the Whites intended to 
continue their studies after .earning the baccalaureate degree. 
A follow-up survey was made of 10 ; 000 graduates from the's&me 
institutions and an additional 2,152^rom graduate and 'pro- 
fessional'* schools. A t6tal of 404 blaoK^^^ white ^ \ 

students responded (Baird, 1974). 

* 

According to Leonard Baird, the^key question in t^is ' 
survey was whether the experiences Blacks and Whites as 
students in g^jpuate and professional schools are the same ' 
or different. Apparently, -the answer is that they are much 
H:he sa^ne,^but there are some differences. Th^ differences 

- - " " A 

\ 

e attention from ^educators if an adequate pool of 
black professional taleat is to be created (Baird, 1974). 

Baird "^^^ study found that. black and white graduate students 
tend to choose different fields. Blacks are concentrated in - 
educaticK^^ social science^ and sociat work. Twelve percent 
(12%) of all Blacks were in social work. Another difference 
was ^tiJte manner. in which students financed their graduate edur 
cation. Seventy percent (70%) of the Blacks compared to 30%. 
of the Whites thought that they would, have to take additional 

4 

loar|s to complete the graduate courses. Further, more Blacks 
(6^%) than Whites (iO%) must rely on university scholarships. 



Thirty-seven percent of ^the- Blacks, and 13% of the ^Thites 

relied. on scholarships from outside sourceS^ , Also, the' 

relationship between students ahd professors wg^ less satis- 

\^ctory for hiack students (Baird, *1974K ' 

"Langly A. Spurlock ,(1974L noted in the New York Times ^ 

^\ ' — 

that' "an increase^ in -the gradua^te s.tuderit population requires 
an 'increase in baccAlauyeate^ graduation rates. The first 
step ii> accomplishing this must involve a. reduction of d3?«p- 
out tendencies, particula^gly for black stud'^ts in white 
colleges.". The barriers .to increasing the number of studeats 
who complete the baccalaureate degree include: (1), the gen- 
eral tightening of , all funds, (2) the re-thinkjing of ptiori- 

J^ties by the leadership, ..and (3) ^attemptd on the part of black 
students to make the college environment more hospitable to 
then]^.and thereby increasing' Resistance (Spurlock, 1974), 

On the eve of the twentieth anniversary of the land-/ . > 
mark U. ^ Supreme Court decision. Brown vs-. Topeka Board of 

. Education J educators began to examirife the two-decade progress 
Clfange magazine noted^in an editorial that, despite gains in 
te^s^^of the percentage of. Blacks in college. Blacks hold ^ 
about one percent of the . country • s' Ph.D. ' s. Also, black 
faculty, as a percentage of total* college and university 
facult^y, hav6 move^ from 2.2% in 196Jr to 2.9% in 1973.' JCn. 
the junior colleges the percentage of black * faculty has more 
than doubled during this same , period j^Bonfham, 1974)^. 



A nationwide survey of black stjrfents (Boyd, 1974) provided 
information abovit the openness of higher education. . This study 
surveyed 785 black undergraduate students and 194* faculty men- 
tors.. Boyd's study revealed in. general that there was much 
more diversity than uniformity among black students, there' were 
ho;j?ever, some areas where at 'least 80% of the students were 
similar. These students (90%) had graduated from public high 
schools, were single (91%) , -attended and participated in classes 
at least as much as other students," maintap.ned at least a "C" 
average and obtained adequate h^p with problems by using a 
'combination of resour'ces. For two-thirds to three-quarters 
of the black students, obtaining sufficient funds to finance a 
^'college education was^a critical prok^^em. . In the case of ,68%, 
the p2!*imary sourc6 of money was financial aid^ (lo^s, scholar- 
ships* and veteran? benjef^ts). Most students worked, xAlso, 71% 
indicated t^hat prepa|;ation for college was a problem. 

The financial concer^^of Black students seem ta be born 
out by the literature (Clark and Plotkin, 1963). The National 
Scholarship. Sei^^iCe and Fund for, Negro* Students (NSSFNS) found 
that students gave financial reasons most often for failure 'to 
complete their studies. • * ' 

^ Despite the dramatic edticational gains of Blacks since the 
turn^ of the century, the data seem to support the fact that Black 
remain underrepresented in institutions of higher education on 
almpst every level. For example, even though more Blacks are* 



, . • ; 12 
r ^ ^ • 

graduating froirvs^ur-yeaf collies than ever before, Bla<^ks 
. are doing so at a rate that is less than half that of ^Whites 
(Blalce, 1974) . * ■ . . • ^ 

In .1974, 8.1% of Blacks and 21%-of Whites in the popula- 
,tion between the. ages, o^ 25 and 34 had completed four years of ' 
co-llege or more (U.S. Department of Commerce, 1974c)'". 
^ In 1973-t4 -qnly- six, percent of the 56,716 students enrolled 
m the natloh's rtiedicar schools were black (2.1% of the nation's 
medical doctors are black) . This means one black physician for 



every 3,700 Blacks arid one white doctor for every 660 Whites 
(Poinsette, li974). . . , " 

An unpublished report on the racial composiiioiuof attor- 
neys and 'law school programs for the State of Alabama noted thrat 

in 1974, ^.06% of the 2,343- attorneys ^n the state were black 

The pumber'of Blacks enrolled in law programs, was 1.55% of the 
total (Drake , ^^'acial, " 1974)., In the general pppulation Blacks 



represejit 26% .of the total. 

In anothey unpublished study, Drake bas documented the-~ \ 
shortage of Blacks, in the health car§ professions as~Trieasured 
by the percenl^ge (26%) of Blacks in the population of the 
State of Alabama. The percents of black dentists and physi- ^ 
eians were 2.90.% and 2. 4>S%- respectively. Medical and dental 
schools, in the state had 3.-8% and 5.3% Blacks* enrpllefl* (Drake^ 



"Manpower;", 1974) . • • 

The relationship of institutions of^Jugher education to 



the problem of too 5ew Blacks in the professions is indeed 
critical., It almost gcnSsr mthout saying that in the final 
analy sis', I nstitutions 6f higher educati9rf^ control the supply, 
if not the demand, of' professionals trained in parliicuiar 
areas. As it pertains to-^the". educational institution, they 
control both- tRe supply and demand and "can predict with a 
high degree-^f accuracy whether there will a Ph.D. in any' 
discipline in. five to seven ye^rs hence. If they do not ad- 
mit minority students or women students this year, then it is f 
quite^^clear- tha.-L there will not be nunority and women Ph.D. "s 
for jun^r faculty positions five ^to seven years hence" (Le<mard 
1975).. Recently, the Carnegie Council on Policy Studies has 
called for extending affirmative action efforts to graduate 
school students -to increase the supply of qualified women and 
minor^i^j^es^^^^Epstein , 1975) .--^ ' 

In tfte United Staes, Blafcks reprfesent ll%^of the total 
population (U.S. Department of Commerce, 15720. Enrollment 
statistics of graduate students Sn the U, S^, show that* Blacks 
comprise 2.7% ( Chronicle , 1971). Statistics of bliack graduate. . 
students enrolled in Alabataa institutions in 1972 are consider- • 
ably- h igher t han national figures and represent 21%^ of the 
total graduate school population. Consistent with national, 
trends, black graduate student g in Alabama continue to major 

in educa'tion and thfe sociaj . sciences (U^S. Department of HEW, 

^ ^ '-^^ ^ , / . * 

1973).^ ' • " ^ ' . w . 

, Data are not available^^oiT the number of degrees cbnferri 



by these institutions to Blacks. Without the degree Blacks 
cannot enter the professions^. Thus the likely conclusion 
. thaV-^^la^)acn^ can rest on its laurels with a percentage of 
Blacks enrolled in graduate school * closely approximating the 
fratio of Blacks to Whites in the state must be dispelled. ^ 

Assumptions Underlying the. Study 

The decision to undertake this study was predicated upon 
certain assumptions. The assumptions were based upon a review 
of related material and observations.^ ' 

Assumption I : Comparatively few Blacks have entered 
graduate school except in fields where Blacks have tradi- 
tionally been employed. 

Assumption II : * The laply^f blaclc^prof essional role 
models with whom to |^den^if/ is another reason that Blocks 
may nqt seek advanced study. 

Assumpt;ion. Ill ; The financial burden of graduate school 

may be too great and information about loans and other aids 

/ ^- ' ' 

IS not readily available. 



Assumption TVl Black undergraduates 'are apt "groomed." 

for graduate school. ^ ^ 

Assumption V ; BlacJW^may h^e following the cuy^ent trend 
that regards degrees, espe^cially adyance'd ones, a^Jigeless in- 
vestments of ti^e/money and energy. Tl^ current jol^ market 
may substantiaj^e^ this. 
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Definitions of 



TKere are certain basic concepts used throughout the 
study, Sdveral definitions will be explained, for the pur- * 

, ft 

pose of establishing a frame o£ reference for future.dis- 
cussipns throughout the paper. * ^ ^ 

The sample will be used to designate those' black grad- 
uate students who responded to the. questionnaire i 
^ , Occupatiohal status will ref'er to the hierarchy of *jobs 
classified according to white collar and blue collar occupa- 
^/'tions. White collar jobs will include professionals, teaching, 
^panagerial , sales and clerical. Blue collar jobs will include 
crafts, operatives, service w^k, laborer, private household 
work and farm work. | 



ERIC 




Part II 
METHODOLOGY 
Techniques Used 

The method used in this study was the descriptive survey. 
The study sought to (1) determine the relationship of the grad-^|^ 
uat.e experience to age, se^, family background and prior prepft-l \ 
ration of tt^e black graduate students; (2) increase kriowledge qf 
how black student$ view their grac^uate school experienlce; . (3) de- 
termini the, financial .situatipi o^^ black graduate students; (4) 



identify problems vjilih ^admissi Dn pplicies; (5) 
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identify motiva- 



tors; (6) determine if fand hbw' l^ack gradjiate students were' 





i 



i 



- - . \ • 

recruited'"; (7) assess the r^lati<^>nship between job opportuni- 
ties and chosen area o,f study; develop implications, of 

the findings of the study for polle^e teaching and counseling* 
personnel as well as for institutions and agefic^s involved 
^in graduate' education; (9) re^commend methods and^^<Jcedures 
which will help to allevi^ate, the underrepresentation of. Blacks 
in graduate school. • \ ' 

Correspondence as a technique pifoved^to be' helpl^ul^; When 
this stu<iy was^Tiibiated it was necessary to crystallize thoughts 
and ideas. \Several letters were- Written to individuals with a ^ 

^ . ' ^ > • • ' 

brief explanation of the proposed 3<udy. This provided an bppor- 
tunity to verbalize ideas regarding the study,, 

The; seiectio^i/6?N^nstitutions was based entirely on^^tj^ fact 
that they offered graduate degrees, £e/t6rs were mailed. to each 
of the institutions in th^ state that of fereS/graduate degrees. 
These letters were directed to the institutional representatives 
to the Alabama Commission .ol Higher Education (ACHE) Councg.1 of ' 
Deans, , The following fourteen (14) ' institutidns were included: 

Alabarma A & M University ' ^ 

Alabama State University " ' 
. Auburn University ' , ^ * ^ - 

^ Florence State University ' ' " ' \ - » 

Jacksonville 'State^ University - * 

•Livingston Uiiiversity ' , . , ^ . 

Samford University ' . - * . . ' ' ' *' " 

Troy State^Univ^rsity ' ^ * \ - * ' ' ' 

Tuskegee Institute^ " 

The University of Alabama , * C ' 

The Univerfeity of Alabagia;. in Birmingham J j 
thfe University o5 Alabama in 'Huntsville . ^ 
University of Montevallo 
Ujnriversity of South Alabama ^ 
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'An intervi^ew' was held with Dr/ Charley Scott ^ then Dean 
•of the Graduate School, The University of Alabama , and Chair^ , ' 
man .of ACHE -Council fe£ Deans. Through the cooperative efforts 
Of Dean Scott and Dr. Eulalia Ben^ejam Cobb, co-inVestigator 
ff^^^he praj^ct,. the proposal for the study was^pfe^fefeftte^.^tq 
a meeting of the ACHE Council of Deans .at the same tiLe^a re- ( 
quest was made for assistance in (1) idervcifying black students 
and (2) distributing the questionnaires. \ 

THe unique concerns df the representatives from each in- 
* stitutiori dicta^-ed the adoption of three methods of distribu- 
ti^n. Nine institutions agreed that the questionnaire be mailed 



tp the Deans for distribution during foi'l .pre-registration. . 



\^ iijstitutfon agre06/to supply the name^s and, addresses of' theit, / 

' , I students so tha,t questionnaires could be^ mailed by "^the investiga- 

/ ^ • . . ^ ^ " / ' 

^ ^ tors directly to, tli^* students' addresses. Four institutions re- 

. i^uested that we provide . a-respres^iftative at their, fall regist'ra- 

• * ' * X ^ ' ' / 
O tion 'to hand out the questionnaire. Th^re was no response at all 

to -any commuhiqation from one institution. ^ t 

/ ^ ^ yhis study ,o£ black graduate students ^enrollea^rrf^nine Ala- 

bama institutions haS'been based 6n infoormation received from 204 



I, 



^ /. 
/ 



•students^ who^completed a fifty-item questionnaire form (Appendix 
AJ.. iyccording to thp 1972 Wcial and Ethnic Enrollment^ Data from 
institutions of higher 'educatiqp, a tqtal of 9A2 black , graduate ' 



students wer^ enrolled in institutions located in Alabama (U.S. 



♦/ -A ' ^epartin^nt of HEW/ 1970>'. 



Analytic Procedures 

The .chi square analysis, was used to determine differences 
' between maj^e and female in their responses to, the qu^pfcionnaire 
items. The^ purpose of using <:hi ^square was to 'determine tlie» 
extent to which the variable of * sex infliaericed *>the findings. 

' f^i ' Lim itations * .1^ 

\. 

. ' • 'w. ' ' ' ' 

^ ' The primary limitatidn'^of thi^^.s^^udy has bb^n identifying 

the sample. Some institutions indicated that their^ methods y)f 

record keeping did not make the identif ideation of individual 

students by race a^n easy task. . Gathering 1:he information .from 

student files on the part of an outsider would clearly be an . 

, invasion, of privacy. 'The. institution considered gathering the 

data' f rem ^udent. files to be bloth too time consuming and too 

, ^ ' . ^ • ^ ; \ ' ' 

costly. >^ • ' . 

y \ r ' ^ . . ; 

statistics^ oh the ethnic composition graduate and 
professional school. enrollments musti be derived from com- 
plianqe reports submitted by colleges and universities to 
the Office of Civil Rights,, Department ' of Health, Educati^pn 
and Welfare. ^Thesfe data must be used captiously as a source 
due tp inaccurate and inconsistent methods of reporting data 
to the Office of Civil Right3* Comp/iance reports for 197Q 
and 1972 show unbelievable gains and losses for some 
1;i^ions. According to j|(:his source, the bla^ graduate, and 




professional school students in Alabama institutions totaled 



862 in 1970 and 947 in 1972 (Table 5) . 

*■ The ^xtent to which Blacks are .underrepresented in jobs 

■J ■ ' _ * • ' - •• . 

that require the masters, doctors or other advanced degrees 

has been difficult to establish. Moreover, there are no data 

on minority recipients of masters degrees. Taking the figures 

of Blacks enrolled in graduate school without .accounting for 

earned degrees may be misleading. For example, some institu- ..^ 

tions^equire admittance to the graduate school in order to 

take graduate couj peT) Consequently, teachers and* other pro- 

fessionals who intend only to take specific courses are ^enrolled 

%^ in, graduate school.". ' - 

-^'Another limitktiT)i> of^ the study was due to the fact that #. . 

the data for the study were collected several months before the 

Analysis was completed.. There was no opportunity . to account for 

' \^-^^' * * 

ppssible changes. The economy of the nation has resulted in 

greater limitation , on funds available to graduate schools ^in 

general and to bliack candidates in particular. Not. ocfey are 

jdirect financial grants on the decline, but monies for supportive - 

/Services and special recruitment are dwindling.^ \ 

It must also be noted that the percentage^(^^>a?oximately 

21^) of all black graduate students in €he sta^e whp responded 

was small. Hence, information on the total popyilatipn Of Black's 

may be somewhat slanted based on factors that caused one to 

respond and other factors that caused others^ot to respond* If, ^ 

in fact,^ relationship existed between these factors then the • 

. . ■• • • 

ifesults of this study apply only to the respondents and no others. 
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Since individuals with-in the population could not l^e 
identified by the investigators prior to distributing thq 
questionnaire, a systematic random sample could not be cbn- 
ducted. We can only assume, then, that the Qharacteristics 
and responses of the respondents .are sinjilar' tc^, those of. the* 
non-respondents. • ' 

If the 204 respondents are indeed representative, then 
we are 95% coxirfident that sample* estimates are within, six 
-percent of the true • proportion. 

"ef-v . _ ^ . Part Iir - 

, ANALYSIS AND PRESENTATION' OF THE .EVIDENCE 

^ Clarification of Terms Used and Source of the Sample 

; '"^ Term's used > In order that terminology mi^ht not be mis-' 
understood'aAd tonfysed, it is necessa^ to clarify that when 
there is a reference to tiie sample it' will "be i5ts^d« ta--^«sig- 
nate those 204 individuals who responoid to the questionnaires* 
The sample consisted of b^acF-^rad^^te students enrolled during 
the 1974 s\jim[ejp/^iX^ in nine institutions^ 

bama (Table 6) . 

Source of fche sample/ The sample of 43:tudent;s waB^i^enti- 
fiftd ^1) by -^graduate schooiraeans from e^stabiished^^^^ (2) 
during re^^jLstration by school officials as they cqpiplete^d the 
registration procedures; and (3) during registration by thj?. 
investigators. Verification of graduate status ^w^s^lnSde.^ 
asking if the student were a graduate student. \ 
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Chargicteristics of the Sample * 

A majority (52.9%) of the students who responded to the 
survey were part-time students, eiirolled in courses for nine 
or fewer credit hours (Table 7) . This figure is close to that 
of the Office of Civil Rights which reported in 1972 that 54^3% 
of the black graduate students in Alabama .institutions were en- 
rolled as part-time students* | ' ♦ 

Composition of the sample by s&x . A total of 93 persons 
(45.6%) were male and 111 ^54.4%) were female (Table 8). 

Age . Most (61.8%) o^N:he respondents were 30 years of age 
or less. Only 31.4% of the-^'sample were between the ages of 31 




and 4 S^^^^^^ln^ijzhe^ years . of adfe, category there .were 2. .5% 

of the sample (Table 9). *These data seem consistent with^thfe 
national tremj for doctoral students in specific disciplines 
Which show the majoifity of the students to be in i?he under .31 
ears of age category (beiss, 1970) ' 

Marital Status . Single graduate students accounted for 



w v,f the totaj. ^ A^i^he^t j,me th^ ^^a w6re coll^cted7^58r8% 




xof the students were married. 



!3iS ioija'l 8 ; 8 ^'^w^e widow^d^' 




separated (Table^l^U It app^ears -that, on the basis 



divorced 

of this study, ^students who 'were attending graduated .school were 
more likely^^to^'beinarried. The extent to which there, is a cause 
and Qffect relatiqnship was not expfor.ed. ^ Perhaps <^e marital 
partner provided both encouf agement as well as an added 'source 
of fo^iancial support needed to enter graduate school.^ 
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Children of th*e gatople . Almost 'hal^ of the sample (46..!%) 

had no children. Only 22.5% 'had* one child, wMle 31.4% stated 

* that they -had two or more children (Table 11) . 

J . ^ 

• A Desgriptlon of the. Family Background of the S 




^The studen{:s in ^his study, came from families with more 
children than they have theitlselv.es. More than seventy percent 
(73%) noted that there were two or more siblings in the family. 
On:^ 9.3% indicated they had no siblings (Table 12) .v 

Educational levels of parents and spouses of the §>Hnple > 
At least 27.2% of the parents of the sample Jiad attended some 
coltfege. This relates to 1960^national statistics th^t showed 
that 38% ^of^ fathers of graduate students had some college. _ Of 
the fathers, 31.5% had attended some college or more while 2^^1? 
of the mother^ had attended .some coXlege (Tablei 13i'. Most of 
the husbands and wives of the samples, had earned the bachelors 
degree cir more (Table 14)-r- 




Occupations for parents ^and spouses of the "sample were 
categorized by the writar according to ;Wie 1960 Census of Popu- 
lation Alpl|abetical "Index ^ Occupations akd In<ius|:ries (^U.S. 
Department of Coinmerce, 1960) with/ the following cljaiiges^ The ' 

. ^ , . ' ' 

word farming was used in tijeHS^isKJe"^ farmers, farm ih^riagers, 



farm laborers and ^^inn foremen. .Teaching was isolated as a 
separate professional category. The term^ other was used as a 
category to, include iibusewives and husbandj!i7 students^ the ill/ 



those in the military and pensiuKer^^ 



The following, divisions 





!./:-■- 



■1 
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were listed as* white collar jobs: professional, teaching, 
^managerial, ^sales and clerical. Blue collar jobs included 
crafts, oper^ives, service work^ labor ,^ household^ work and 
farm work. - ' ^ 

Mor^o^than half (54^5%^ of the mothers of the sample were 
blue:^Collar workers. ^^^venS^re (83%) of the fathers, were^ blue 
collar workers (Table 151. The occupation of the spouse was * 
indicated by 123 persons in the sample. A high percentage 
(71.^^ of this ^oup were employed as prof essional^ with 34% , 
employe<^ as teachers (Table 16) . 

^ Family income . .The best estimate of parents' joint armua^^ 
earnings ^s reported by the sample ranged from less than $3,000 
^ (9^3%) to^$20,0Q0 and over CS.^).. Most Of the responden^ts ^ 
(51.5%) indicated that their parents earned $8,999 or less 
(Table 17). * The mexiian family income' of black^^families in the> 
S6u€h in l'970^was $5,226 or 57%' of' the $9, 240 earned by wnitfe 
families (U.S. Degartment of ComfHerce, 1970). 

A Description >of the Educational 'Exjgerlences^*^^ 




;Ti*thiss^^ple, 70.1%'-of the^^spondents had earned only 
theJbi^j^<3ai^U're^ d^ree. An additional 22.5% _h^ earned both 
\ the baccalaureate and masters d^rees ^Table 18). At the time 



^ rne aata were. coi±ectea, /UTTrr-ax tne sampxe were worjcing tpwa] 
maSijfe;e£s degree. Another 13 J 7% were pursuing the doctorate 



degir^. ^ As the figures will show, 15.2?; w6re working toward 



other degrees, including veterinary medicine CTable 19) . The . 

bachelors degree 6ad' been earned frpm an all black or^redomi- 

' * ^^^^^ 

^ n^ntly, black undergraduate in,^ituti6n by 82.4% of the samp] 

(.Table 20) . ' , *^ 

* 

Only 2. ,5% indicated that they had also earned the asso- 
ciate degree. In view of the , increased ^^end for young Blacks 
.^to enroll in community and junior colleges/ further attention 
should be giver? to Jiow many former junior college stud^Rts per- 
sist through 'grad:uate school. ^ Only 20% of all community 'CeJOege 
entrants earn the baccal^reate degree— ^lake, 1974Tr^ 

ii>^^Ttei©x:s degree was earned by 39.7% of this sample \ 
from-OTie of the <Dine institut;ions included in the ^^udj^r. The 
schools^wTth the highest percentage were Alabama A Univer- 
sity (16.2%) and Tuskegee Institute (13.7%). Interestingly 



enough, nationwide figures show, that the'^H^I continue to pror 
duce at the baccalaureate level mosf^of the Blacks who later 
earn the Ph.D. (75%)7 become army officers (75%) , 'federal 
^j'Udges^ (80%) and physicians ^(85%) . « - ^ 

^The mas^eers degree had been earned by 18.3% of the. sample 
from one of the nine institutions. The institutions with the 
highest percentage were Tuskegee Institute (4*9%) and The Uni- 



versity ©^Alabama (4.9%; Table 21^. 

Approximately 42% of- the sample ijfi .this study were en- , 
•rolled in two historically black institutions in the state 
(Alabama A & M University and Tuskegee Institute) . . . 

. According \o^HEW civil rights doctoments, in 1972 80.8% of 
ald^ black gradijate students were .at1:ending the three historically 



^ . ' ^ \ ■ 

black institutions in the state that offer graduat^ degrees. 

The undergraduate ar^as of speci"ali*^ation indicated most 
often were education (34*3%) r social sciences (13*2%), and 
biological sciences (12.7%). Only two other areas (agriculture/ 
8*39%/ and business, 7.8%) were indicated by more than^5% of 
the respondents* 

At the graduate or professional level of study, education 
was the 'mrea of speciaffizatioiT chosen /toy 48*9% (98) of. the 
sample • Small percentages of student^ ranging from •5% to 9*3% 
were specializing in 15 of the 23 areas lifted on the question- 
naire'^TabTe 22) • The choice of education as "ati^rea of speciali- 
zation increased^ substantially at the graduate ^level. National 
figures show that 60% of all Ph.D.^s" awarded to Blacks are^ awarded 
in the field of education* ^ , • ^ 

The decisiQn to seek entrance to graduat;e study was ,in- <^ 
fluenced mg^t by _a spouse (26*0%)* "Others" were singled out 
by 20*1%/ mothers by 16*2^, friends by 15 •2%,. teachers by '6.9% 
and^fathers by 5*4%^. The low^percentagq of, the sample identifying 
the, Others , as the^ most influen-^ial pers^ig^n the dec/sion to 
pursue graduate study was not surprising and may be related €o 
the fact that oniY/<5*^9% of ihe fathers of ^he sample had attained 
•the masters aeqree or morel CTable 23)* / „ / . 

li higl/ percentage (73»1%) of this sample considered their*-* 

^ * ^ 

undergraduate studies had' prepared them "well"' or "very well" . 

for graduate^' work*. Th^ sample* was^ asked . to- evaluate how well - 

r [ . * f ' 

.their undergraduate institution prepared them for graduate school 
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• in' seven critical ^areas, T?he sample f elt^ that they h^d been^^^ ' 



^ 'X^ery well prepared for graduate school in (three areas; note 
' taking (55,9%y, 3tudy skills (46.6^), and test taking (39,2%). 
^ They pohsidered themselves moderatelyjprepared in the areas 



. of use of library {^O^^O^ and abstra^ing Articles (48.5%*)» • 
• Almost one-quarter 0f the sample (21*1^) indicated that they 
w^re poorly , prepared in the area of 3^itir^^/:^search papers^ 
/CTpble 24) . ' * ' ^ . 

What ai^" t^he motivators ^f or Bla|cks seeking the graduate 
experience^V Role models and signif iy'^^ant others have been 
V identified as^iihgortant motivators in t^Re^ development of 
tions for black Am^s^^cansj^ However^ 11%* of thj|.s sample di4 ^ 



I 



not know any black prof e«S(ionals in their area of specialization. 



Thirty-one peirceht knew only one to five blacjk prof essiona^rs^ 

^ ' ^ - / . , ^ 

, in their same area of specialization (Table 25) . 

> • 

It goes almost without Saying thatijthe reasons students 

O / ' * 

choose an area of specialization, are indeed diverse. Enjoy- 
ment was choqen by 47% as the'' mo s^ important factor in their * 
decision tjo specialize in their particular .field of specializa- 
tion.^ The possiMlities ^or gettin^^-^jol:^ was indicated by 
i(>\i^ and 11.8%^ ihdic^ated it is the subject: for which they^liad 




\ the. most ^ti^tude (Table 2&)^ 



"Better employment .^Opportunities" was deisignated'^as the . - 
most, important factor im tlie decision 'of 42. 2%_tb seek<^ntrance' 
to graduate study. Th^ desire /to^figxn ^as second with 22.5%. 
Higher sale 
^the BaA^e.- ( 




to le^rn jC^ep^both chosen by 11.8% of 



J 



^ Less than .half of ttie* saint)le. (39*2%) had 




by any graduate or professional school'. . *Most 
' cruited through availab^ brochures (l'2*7%) 
' acqtiaintances (12.3%). Only 8.3% had been recruited 

Representative of the graduatjs school had visitedydieir. campus 
(Table 27)> . " 1 j i f ' 

* ". Thirty percent 'of 'th^e students entered graduate school 
immediately af teii^ olleqe >. Those who entered (ohe ye^^3:f'^ter 
obtaijwig the baccalaureate degree represented<L2..7%. / Approxi- 
mately oneAfourth (26\5%) entered two to five yea3;s after com- 



•plfeting; tp^ baccalaureate.^ For thos"fe who AvpAr-i Ann^r? ,^_gj^T^^y^ 
betweeji^o^aduate ^a^ undergraduate sch^^l, 26%' attributed, it 
jto^flnathces. ^\Those studejijts who jworked between undergraduate 
and ordduate school did so iftost "o^een 



professionals in- pth^r areas. 
L miajority o 




f the \sample ' (57^.8%) applied to only\one 



graduate schop^..* Twent]| percent applied ^po two s< 
datd ^how_JJiat Multiple '^applica|:^^ in multiple ctdmis-r 

sions^ of f ered (Table 2^). ^ i ' 

^hp^e charac^ristics cdnsidexed important in^ selecting 
graduate schools |gr applicatioji^^d' reaabns for enrolling in 
.a particular graduate scViocfl w^re^ctib'sen in the same rank order 



(l) location, ji) currics^lum^ (3) cost^^^^^4^^^ 
effid C5) aqcept^nce. . • " 

Bpbndents were requested fca identif];^ the one" factor 



The rest 



primarily relatfed tCP problems they experienced in_ the ^dmis*-^ 
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^ sions process. A problem in the admissions prpxiess was en- 
count^ered by 38.3% of the sample,^ - About half of this group 
had problems in— the area I of academic qualifications. Prob- 
iems relating^to" finances were identified by 7.4% .oi.the- 
sample CTsble 29)*. ^ 



Financial Arrangements of the SampleQ x 

, / ■ . •, ■ 

The m&<n source of information about f iiJa1ic4.al- aid for 
graduate studyl^s books^"''"B?oehures or newspapers' (22.5%)^ 
Graduate school offib4ais as a source was indicated by 20. 6%.^ 
FfeJ^low^tudents and unde^^graduate advisors or facility members 

percent (10.8%') of the stu- 
thei-r undergraduate 

"placement office. 

Almost half (45.6%) of the students were/ndlSsjDf f ^red ^ 
financial aid' by any institution. Aid w^s of fered *toN?,7. 9% 



were main sources to 11.3%. 
dents aearned about financial ^d 



of the 'Sample '6y^^oitg..seh0ol^^ 9.3% were offered aid by ttwpN^ 

,^schc5bls and 3*9% were offered financial aid by three or -more 

" / I ^ — — - ' . ' ' 

^ schools. While the Ibw number of students offered 'financial 

aia m^y be~a^e to thd fact that more thart half o^f the students 

. in this ~^ sample' were pai?-tirne, the reyerse may also be trie. J- 

That is to state that most of the students' may be part-time \ 

because they were, not offered financial aid. FjLnancial aid 

is not usually avail^abl'e to. the part-ti^ie students^ (Table ^8)* 

Boyd found in His ^ study that„fche . m jor problem of black 

cpileg^ students— is financing their eduda;tion.^ Three-fourths^ 

of the students in tjhis study came fromLfamilies with an annuaJL 
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ncpme under $10,000. The estimated' joint annual earnings 
for three-fourths' of the black graduate studisnts were less 
than $12,0001 



S) Students in this ^tudy used a variety of methods to fi- 
nance their educati^ incJ^ding^ jobs (37. 3%) , personal savings 
.'(81.1%) spdus^>^ earnings (15.2%), as^istantships (13.7%), 

fellowship^^r schola2^ships (ll.'8%) , loans (9.8%), parental ' • 
. I 

assistance (5.4%) and other methods (13.7%; Table 30) ' * 

' " J. ' 

Graduate school evaluation . Members of the sample were • 

» » 'J 

asked to respond to their present situation in graduate school 

by indicating if they were satig^l^d^^Tntit^^ or /if the 

ilbem were ndt applicaljle. A greater percentage, r^anging from 

40.7% to 77.9%, were satisfied with their exp^riene^eW They 

were most satisfied with their relat^ionship with other black 

; ^ . ■ ■ ' ■ , 

students. The items that had the hi"ghest percentage/ of "not 
satisfied" responses wete in the area of ^nancial ajfrange^ent 




4 



and ^"tiitie for ^studying" (*rable 33^). 

Career Goals of the Sample 



pated 





Fifty eight percent of the students in the survfey aiitici-^ 
d working in an educational setting. .Perhaps the large sper- 
centage of students who indicated edueation as a career Choice 



is linked explic^ly t^ the fact t]jat .the choices and chances 
of being a t^ac^er 
de facto apd 



which enabl^a Blacks 




o§t realistip for Blacks. Further, 
ation resulted^ in a social §trUctAire 
erience greater opportunities anc 
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greater upward ino'bi).ity on the career ladder in th^ edu- , 

>t • « * 

Optional, sys-&Bm* ^ From tlje ^^ary beginning institiitions of 
hi^gher education^&^cused on''teacfeer training for Blacks., 



Consequently, the pool of potential graduate students^ has 
always been greater ir\this area. It extends further when 
non--education majors lat^r choose education as a career, 
j Black students in this stifdy (32.8%) expected to wofk in 
an elementary or secondary s)qhool, while 26.0%. indicat^^ an ^ 
interest in a'colleger univers^y or jurfior College. *Twfeivty- 
two percent anticipate wor'king fo^ private companies, famij 
businesses or ^e^Lf (Table 32) 

Most plan to remain in Alabama ("5^.3%) or in South- 
- eastern states ot^er than Alabama (22 . 5%\ Table pi) . 
- . The respondents (59. 8%) envisage thatN^eir graduate* 

traq^ni^g will be of specific use to the black\community to 
, "a Icirge e^xtent." -Only two. percent envisaged that their 
training would be, of "no specific use^" Twenty-eig^t per- 
oent (28.4%) stated that their training would he. of "mb^erate 
use" *{Ta|)le 34) 

^ ^ The universitjr placement service j^as identified by. .55. 9% 

as a place where they could get assis«rlce in finding empl 6y^ 

^ ment. Department chairmen {27v5%) and dca^emic advisors' 
* * • ' "^X -r ' * ' . ' . 

(27.0%) were identified^s persons who could assist in job 
'I, \ ' . ' ^ 

, placement.' Thirty percent swere aware that jjrof essional or- 

' ^ . ' A / — ^^ • » 

ganizations could assist in finding employment -<Table 35) • 
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" on Theii>B^gperiehces in Alabama ^Institutions 

^udents wefe^asked to conunent on anyi relevant ef^cper- 
, . • » * . 

lences: that they have, had as black graduate -students- which 

* / ' / \ . ' / 
wer^ not covered m the questionnaire. ^ total of 45 stu- 

. ' / ^ - ^ " ' : ' ' ■ , 

' ^ents wrote conunents. These conunents. ranged from brief, one 
^ /word statements to several .pages . Some comment© "wgfe^austic,^ 
such as^ "this "qijestionnaire w^ tod Ighg." 

' . Preparation and performance , Sevej;al student^ m^de^^com^^ 
ments on^ the aicea of their preparation for and performance in 
graduate school* A student' with a major in^^pjsychblogy stated, 
"Undergraduate^ experiences did not prepare me for realistic\ 
30b opportunities., nor djjd they make me aware' of employment 
'situat7ions. " - ~ " \ 

Another student expressed the opinion: tha£ the grade' y 
/^oint has no significant meaning in respect to a person-' s' 
ability to jdo a *given j-bb-^ef fec^tively. A mal^ student , who 
was required :^o retalc^ Millers Analogy Test. (MAT) Aviras 
admitted conditionally • in s>ite of a strong B average a^\an* 
undergraduate . He had 'maintained a. B average ^n graduate 

* school. - ^ \ ' ' 

Problems" faqed in predominantly White schools > Accord-^ 
ing to one, student' s vievf, one^^of^JtJ^ problems faced by 

brack graduate ^fetudents in predominantly wjiite' schools is housing 

"We had a yery difficult time fiJiding adequate housing prinpi-'' ^ 

. , ' . . ^ ' V ' ' \ ' 

. pally T>ecause we are black.' >I am not referir£ng to university 
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housing or high-priced apartments owned by real estate com- 
panl-fes^. The mobile home parkis *are very difficult for Blacks ' 
I to gfet' into. without court action. Als^^ privately owAed \ 
\moderateiy priced duplexed are ,diff icult to obtain^ It is ' 

very discouraging when you are accepted by the university 

; - ^ ^ ^ ' * ^ 

/ but not by the corottnunity." ' . , / 





■ Lh dly "there - i s a t' e ndfency tor 7^ 
white" instructors to appear partial towards white students 
during classroom . presentations. " - ^ 

One student obsefiji/ed that, "Most white teachers are sur- 



p-rised t^Nj|iscover that jDlack students can really^ compete. V' 

'Some students perceiye that they are treated un^fairlyUn 
the classroom. For example, studfeiats state that,^V*Whereas ri^ 

relations with most faculty mqmb^fs and white students has \ 

A \ 

been pleasant, one professor in particular went ou^ of his 
^way to make black sttidents .in particular and graduat^e students 
in general very uncomfortable. " ' • 

*"As a black atudent in a class with Whites, I am not • - 
looked' upon as being as intelligeht^s- \i7hi1:e students. To 
get a grade of E (i.e.-, excellent) out of a class I ittost d'd ' 
spmethi;ig exceptional while a white student would get an E 
far doing th6 normal cqur$e. work. When reciting ih class a 
black student has. to document what he says while a. white 
student says' anything that'^he thinks." ' ' ^ , 

"Some instructors, but not the majority, dislike Blacks." 



4 2, . 
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Financial ^id . There were several statemeiits pertaining 
.to financial aid. dne stuSeA^^^^ex^^ the idea that since* 
Congress cut out, Health Prof essions Loajis there has not been 
enough available aid. He, said, "Tn spi.tre of a critical short- 
age of blSck doctors and other professionals, there is no 
money to fielp support the bl^ack professional students^^^ue 
to tHe pha'sing^^mtr of^Federal Aid^ J>rogr;ains wM^efT supported 

^rinar\^-^edic*ipe students in the pa^isf^^i-^hav^ not.'rredei^v^ 

- ■ ^ -■ — ^ ' — - — ^^^"^ V ^ 

any financial^ atsj^i-st^n^i " ' - . _ J . 

^ "Liice so many other blacfk^i fiority stud eife6^r^Would"^like 
to have a chance to malce something out of myself, to do some- 




thing ^(ihat I would enjoy and to do something of my choice. But 
it seems as thoxajglj when I get the chance there is no way that<5 
I can get financial support. It seems unfair to a black student 
to be given J aid the first year and then be UOld the next year 'to 
obtain a.bank^loan before enrolling for the fall seimesfcer. A 
bank lo^n cannot be obtained in my hoinptown to covelr post grad- 
uate work. - ■ 

"If the banks will not invest in you, money cannot be bb- 



tained elsewhe're. What will my profession be worth in years .to • 
come? Is there a real^ critical shortage of black pir|^f essionals, 
blA.ck doctors,^ black veterinarians or is' it exaggeration^ Some- 
one ough,t to. look into the prqbleirj, something, ought to be d6ne,. " 
The fact that ther'e was not one black teacher on the 



faculty. was expressed' as a concern. Coupled with this comment 

'V 
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was the expressed Heed for instructors who do not isolate 
^hemselves from^ students"/ especially^ minority students. ' 

Some stiidents felt^^hat the^^ades they received were, 
lower, tEas^ they ^es'erve'^ duV to rabik*L pre'judic,^, the in-r 
ability of the student to play the congeniality game or be-v . 
^^Tcaii^e- tJie^ express^^^ views^^^^x^unter^ of the professor. 

Some concerns were viewed as common to all graduate stu- 

dents • For example, adults entjsr graduate ^school as a subor- 

" ' . ^ / ' 

-dinate with activities and choices controlleja, externally. De- 

"cisTons^r elated to courses,' dissertation topics and acceptable 

attitudes are pot alWays left to jthe students. Consequently, 

students find themselves agreeing when agreemerrfc would not 

norma^:^ly h^e the aoproaoh takeiij,-- ^ 

\ * \ * V ^ . • 

Many g^raduate \students come to graduate schools with ex- 

u 

perience as well as Established knowledge in their field's. It 
• * 

seems unfair to be treated as less than jsquaL t;o the employed 
^faculty colleges and universities. ' That is e problem! . 

Inappropriate advising may. be a problem of concern to 
-many graduate, students. One student' reported that, "I was 
assigned an adviser; later, unknowingly,: I was changed to 
another ' adviser. It took me, many visits. and telephone calXs 
to finally locate my adviser. I was quite frustrated as a , 
result of this." " y , ./ / ' 

Another student expressed her problems this way: "From the 

beginning of my graduate school experience there appeared yo b^ 

/ 

a communication problem for ^e.' Everyone appeared too bdsy \x> 
answer questions or ypur ^questions were made to appea^ unimportant 
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Most informatiQji^was Acquired from other black ^udefrt's . " 

Black 'student^ encountered ricial prejudices fjrom both 

faculty and -s^dents* Stuilents noted that white students' 
"* ^^^^^^^^ * * ^. — 




attend class lessv pass in assignments that are not schtJiarly 
in appearance an^..-^et5eive.^ the best grades • . Black students ijV ^ 
iTmnir_£ias€s, receive tKe lower grades* When the'cHps Is asked 
to organize in groups for projeC^ts, white students pften group 
themselves toge1;her and black students are not asked ^to join* ^" 
Students in the minority have no c^noice but. to force themselves ^ 
ijito some unwelcomed situation • . . ' ; 

The limited number of Blacks on a big campus' can pose - ,* - 
specific ]6roblems for Blacks. Mak4.rig friends with other Blacks 
can pose a problem on a campus where there'"axe~~^evr4>la^ Btu== 



dents and these students, are spread out on campus. In addition 
there is no place on campus wKere a black graduate student can . 
secure infoxmation about other graduate students. There is a^ 

, - 4 . , 

real sen-se of- isolation. - / ^ ' 

^ One student expressed his opinion that the limited niimber 
of black graduate students and professionals in Alabama is' due 
to the amount of racism directed at Blacks either directly or 
indirectly. Many Blacks ajre ambitious enough^ to stay in school 



and become professionals; others, give up and drop out. This' 
student felf,, however ^ that the number of students who are de- 
ciding to stay in graduate . school and become professidnals is 
increasing. 
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Parj: TV ^ 



IMPLICATIONS OF THE -^TODY 



The ethos, of^ the principle investtiigator of this project • 



supports the ideal that research is coriducted j^irth €He expea-\ 

tatiofi of enhancing leai^ning'iU.^, , a ehange in' behayior) , V / 

♦ ^ ^ ' ' ■ ' * 

•The change can be t simple , or complex. "Thera are sep^eral st^r^n^ 
implicatipns o'f this ^ study jEor change • " ^ 

'■First, there is suf^cient dQpvAiehtation that as -a sys-- ' 

' " . ' \ ' * • V r ' . 

tem, higher .Education continues to' educate too f ew BlaqJ{»f 

part:|.cularly at the grtduate and professional school levels* 

In addition, the numbeir of Blacks who specialize in education 

and/or social science'^as resu/ted in -an unequal representa-r 

tion of Blacks in the professions and other areas of speciali- 

zation. 

/ There is a rieed for up to date and reliable data on the ^ 
_n/urJ3ers of _black "^students enrolled 'in graduate and. prof essiona^L 
programs and number receiving degrees and employment ^in_ 
spepifid areas 

It seems ' reasonable to assume ^hat ^s more Blacks apply , to 
graduate and f professional schoolig more will be accfepted. One 
way of increasing the pooP of ^^plicants is to place greater * 

, . ; L , . ^ ; . ' ' 

emphasis on the recruitment of black students. The models now 
used- for admissions and the. predicfci<^ of who will succeed or 
fail in graduate school must be^ questioped^ • c> 

In' spite of the| constraints imposed by the barriers of 
role 'expectation^, financial limitations and inappropria^ 



admissions standards^ ''sdine. Bracks haVfe* persisted, sometimes 

ft" - 
''against great odds, through graduate training;^ That some 

Blacks^o^so is not surprising. That so few enter and per- 

•si^ through graduate and prof essional' programs is alarming. 

The 'system of., higher education through i'ts institutions 

must assume resppfisibility for educating more black American 



citizens. In/^e State of Alabama the majority (80.8%)' of 
the black graduate students are enrolled in three histori- 



■ / 



cally bla'ck institutions. The 
institutions have enrolled fewe 
uate students.' 



eleven historically white 

r than 20% of all black grad- 



The .recommendations for 'increasing Blacks in graduate 
school,, neither newj nor original, .were recently proffered 
by James Blackwell in a paper he presented to a conference 
on Equality of Access in Posts{econda:r:y Education (Blackw€ll, 
1975). ' ^ 



1. 



0 ) 

More vigorous enforcement of federal laws and 
court decisions concerning egual opportunity in 
higher education. 



2f Accelera*ted 



and^ prof ess Lonal schools 



recruitment of minorities for 



graduate 



3. Increased financial assistance based on bcth need 
and merit<^ 

4. Concentrateja rjecruitment of Blacks, in medicine, 
dentistry, law, the sciences and other fields in 
which minori|.ty representation is critically low. ' 

5. Intensive" counseling and supportive^service tb 
^•allow more minority students to be fully competi- 
tive with other students in graduate and profes- 
-sional schools. 



6. A major research effort to de'termine the con- 
- prehensive effect upon minorities and White ^ 
^ of retention and attrition, certifying examina- { 
tions in the professions; and employment at all 
levels o£. graduate and professional school edu^''^ 
-cation. ^ . - 



COMMENTARY 

. Census taking in^the academic arena has become increasingly 
complicated forlnost postsecond^Jiy institutions. Wide varia- 



tij^ns J^om^ to in^stitution in how, when, where, and 

whi^ students are counted have madi it difficult, if not 'im- 

possible, to obtain accurate ^nd descriptive enrollment sta- 

ti.stics. In the case of gathering data on Blacks and graduate 

school attendance, it has befen, at best, iriaccurate. While 

the numbers vary, the trend for Blacks attending graduate 

•and professional schools has remained constant: Blacks in 

graduate schools continue to be numerically 'insigl^tficant. - 

In the Black experience, graduate, education is not an 

edueartional luxury; an experience that "would be nic&>ll^Nor 

is graduate school a place to wait out a tight job market. 

For Blacks, graduate ejiucation is 'a requirement for gaining 

» 

employment in the professions, in institutions of higher ed- 
ucation, and many managerial positions. The underrepresenta- 
tion of Blacks in top' and mid-^level positions of leadership 

is a setious problem to Blacks and to the American society 

t 

because resources are not fully utilized.. ^ In the opinion of 
the author, the survival of American democracy is dependent 
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I 

upon the (equitable representation of Blacks, in every facet 
' *. ./ * " * i . / * • , , 

of life'ih the natidn. This issue must receive the hiahest 

. • .* ; . . . : I 

national priority i^ we expect to see America prosper as a^ 
citadel of freedom within the ^ next 200 years, , 

There- is much to be gained by the nation as well as by 
the black community for extending the occupational and career, 
vistas 0&. Blacks beyond "the traditional* areas of specializa- 
tion, chosen by undergraduate ancf^graduate , students. The 
pattern is indeed circular • BlacJks^^ have been accepted into 
programs in education and the social sciences, have gained 

employment in thes^ same areas, have been represented as 

' ' 1 ' 

models to younger felacks who choose these areas because of 

p^Dssible acceptance and employment, opportunities.* 

The factors of parents' occupajtional, educational, and 
economic ptatus, which are positive influences in the deci- 
sion of • mb^ \s,tudents to enter graduate school, must be 
counter balanced for those Blacks wher6 the same factors* 
Ipecpme^ barrier^* This author proposes that black college 
students, as a part of their collegiate experience, be 
introduced to the idea of continuing their education. These 
students should b^ encouraged to consider further study as 
a personal consideration. Black students may. not Qonsider 
graduate school for themselves due to a configuration of 
reasons including ^the lack of parental support or encourage- 
ment; no contact with persons 'holding graduate degrees; the 
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lack of adequate finanpial resources.; real and im^g^ned 
barriers to access; discouragement counselors, professors 
and o"ther educators whi, ma|ce ^judgments about their human 
potential. ' _ 

As can be expected, . the shot-gun marriage relatign^hip 
b^twedn sqme pos^secondary institutions and the minority 
(i^e., black) §tuden€*s enrolled in these institutions, 
makes for an unsatisfactory arrangement. Brought together 
almost entirely on a legal basis, there is a lack of cj^m- 

mitment on the part of the institution and a lack of trust 

f — ' 

on the part of black students-. " This arrangement fosters^ 
a relationship based on alienation. 

The search for "qualified'' Blacks may be a cruel hoax 
used to limit the admission of Blacks in graduate school. 
It is well known that testing instruments continue to undergo 
evaluation and. criticism. ^ Studies too numerous to. mention 
here (Payne, 1966; Choi, 1974; Gunne, 1972). suppprt the con- 
tention that standard graduate* admissions criterion 'are 
limited as , predictors of success; The continued use of 
standard graduate admissions criterion for Blacks is untenable 
when that criterion for selecting any student, bl^ck or white, 

in and out of graduate school has not stood the test of *pre-^ . 

.... ' , t 

dictability.. - - • * 

One respondent to this survey mentioned in his written 
remarks and comments^ that many schools^of veterinary medicine 
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do not have any bla(?k students. They* seem to have a prob- 

lem finding "qualified" black students to admit. Tuskegee 

* 

Institute has not only found students, but sufficiently • 
prepared them to meet the standards of many .state boards. 
It borders on the comic th^at countless students rejected 
^ from medical and^ dental schools across the nation as not 
meeting the "standards" of the schopl were admitted to 
Howard and Meharry and were, sufficiently well prepared to 



compete ^i-feh-^liose who met 
board examinations, 



"standards" on. state medical 



The fact that Blacks in this stu^y chose to remain in 
the SurnST'aSdrT^n Alabama can be viewed optimistically. It 
appears that they view employment opportunities as being at 
least competitive with other regions of .the countr^. Hope- 
fully, the SoutI;i and the' region can develop andf nourish 
^^his "Interest and^hope* , ^ ' ^ * 
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\, Family Members 18-24 Years pld/J>y Cpllege EnrblLnent Status, 
^ ' Family Income ^HBTTiancef^^W DistributiOTi , 

of Families by Incpme ^^Si^Race— ^ 



Incoifie 



/• 



Enrolled in College 
. Black White 
Percent Percent 



Distribution of Faitti'lies 
Black . - VThiite 
Pefcent Percent 




10,000 
14/999 

15,000 



17 

30 

26 
42 



17 

27 

37 
50 




■19 
19 



11 

22 

.26 
42 



Source: Deri\/ed from U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Cen- 
susT" The Social and Economic Status of the Black Population in the 
. . United States 1974, .Washington, D.C., July, 1975 (Tables 11 and 66). 
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TABLE ■ 4 



Historically Black Institutions in- Alabama 
Granting the Baccalaureate Degree 



^Alabama A & M^niyefsity 
^Alabama Stat^fPniversity 

Daniei Payne College 

Oakwood College . 

Selma University^ 
^Sti'llman College ^ 

Talladega ,College <l ^ 
*Tuskegee Institute- 



V 



5 



^These institutions 'also offer the .maste 



ree^ 



r^deg 



A junior ^college that does offer* an unaccreditejd bacca 
laureate, program in religion, , . ^ 



' • . ' TABLE .5 

. ■ ' 

.Enrollment of Graduat;e a^id Professional 
School Students in Alabama 
(Except Medical, Dental a^d Law Schools) 





4 


1970 






.1972 




* . Total Black 
Institutipn ^ ' Students Students 


Percent 
' of -' 
Blacks 


Total 
Students 

> 


Black 
Students 


Percent 
of 
Blacks 


Alabama A* & M 


674 


>^ 344 


51 1 0 




64 


•58.1 


Alabama State 


. 234 


2l'3 , 


91.0 


583 


553 


' 94.8 

1 


. Auburn U (Main) 


iro7 


10 




1156 


32 . . 


2.7 


Auburn > (Montgomery) 


0 


0'. 


J 


- 306 


15 


4.9 


Florence , State 


. 4 




0 


, ,'17v 


1 


5.0 


. * Jacksonville StAte 


!20 


0 \ 


0 


97 


4 


4.1 


Livings tpn University 


18 


. 3 


16.7 


25 


6 


23*9 


^ Samford Univer$it;y 


. 263 


12 


,4.6 


• 28 


• 5/ \ 




Troy State U (Main) 


0 " 

1 




Q 


■\ 4 ' 




^ 0^ 


Troy Sta,te (F1^. Rucked) 


■. 75 


10 


13.3 


-118 ' 


7 


5.9 


Troy State (Montgomery) 


'* 129.. 


' 7 


D • fx 


JLO 


U 


u 


Tuskegee Institute 


2i8 


152 


by • 7 

« 


157 


149 


94. 9 


The .University of Al* t 


J.158 




2.5 

• 


1155 


54 




UA (Huntsville) ' s 


54 


0 ' 


- ' 0 ' 


131 . • 


3 •■ 


2.2 


UA (Birmingham) 


798 


82 


10.3 


418 


34 


8.1 


U^iv.^of South Alabama 


.8 


0 ■■ 


0 


112 i 

« 


12 


3^.7 


^Univ, of Montevallo- 


-tir 

A' 


0 ■ 


0 


^ ' - 54 > 


• 8 


^4.8 


TOTALS 


4764 


862 - • 


'18.09. 


4487 


947 ' 


•21.14- 



Source: Derived fasom U.S. Department of Health/ Ipl^ucation 'and Welfare, 
Office of Civil Rights, HEtj Racial and Ethnic Enrollment Data 1970 
Cp* 118) and 1972 (p. 45)"; T"^^ ^ ^ ^ 
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TABLE 6 



Usable Return^, of Survey by Institution 



Institution 



Absolute 
Frequency 



Relative 

Frequency 

(Percent) 



Alabama A & M University 33 

Auburn University 18 

Samford University^ J 3 

Troy State University 6 

Tuskegee , Institute ° 54 

' University of Alabama , 34 

, University of Alab^na in Birmingham 24 

^^^^liversity of MDntevallo \ 9 

, Ifriiversity of South Aj.abama 22 

No Answer • . 1 




16.2 



2.9 
26.5 
16.7 
11. & 

4.4 
10.8 
-^5 



48 



' TABLE' 7 

Black Graduate> Students Enrolled 
Full and Part-Time by. Sex 



Class Load 



Male 



Female 



Absolute Relative Absolute Relative Absolute Relative 
Frequency frequency Frequency Frequency Frequency Frequency 
(Percent) (Percent) ^ ^ (Percent) 



Nine hours 

or less lOff 

Nine hours " 
or more 90 

No answer - 6 



TOTAL 



204 



52^9 



44.2 
2.9 



100.0 



42 



91 



46.2 



49 , 53.8 

0 ■ 0 ■ 



100.0 



66 

41 
0 



107 



61.7 

38.3 ^ 
0 

100.0 



X (Chi Square) = 4.1, with one (1) degree of freedom, P. 04 



49 



•TABLE 8 9 
Distribution of Black Graduate Students by Sex 



Sex 



Absolute Frequency 



Relative Frequency 
(Percent)' 



Female 



Mala 



/ 



Missing Pata 



TOTAL 



111 

93 



204 



54.4 
46.5 

' 0 



100.0 




ERIC 



59 



50 



o 



TABLE 9 ' 
* Ag^ Distribution of Black Graduate Students by Sepc 



Male 



Female 



Age * . 


Absolut^ 
^ Frequency 

4 


Relative^ 

Prequen^c'y 

(Percent) 

• \ ' ■ 


oAbsolu.te 
^ Frequency 

> 


Relat 1 

A\ w ^ Ui ^ .1. V 

Frequency 




1 


1 . 1 


3 


• * 

.2.8 


21-24 


16 ' 


17.2 


•27 


24.8 . 




35 


37. 6 


44 


■40,4 


31-35 - 


17 


' 18.3 


4' , 


3.7 


36-40 


. 12 , ., 


12.9* 


16 


14.7 


'41-45 . 


7 




8 


7.3 


46-50 
51-55 


. ' 1 ■ 


3.2 


' 6*. 
Ov 


5.5 

"o' 


56-60 




l'. 1 ^ 


• 

0 


0 ' 


^ 60 


'1 ° - 


■ P 


1 


.9 


.TOTAL 

■ ^ 


- I204 


^100.0 . 


204 


.100.0 




1 ' • 






t 

• 



60 



TABLE 10 



Marib^:^ Status by Sex 

- r 




^ . Male ' \ ; Female "-"S. Total 

Marital Absoliite Relative ' Absolute . Relative Absoititi Relative 

Status Frequency Frequency^ 'Frequency Frequency Frequency ^-requency 

(Percent) V * ''(Percent) ' , (Percent) 



Single * -> 


•25 • 


26 


.9 


- 4i 


■ 36 


.9 




66 


32 


.4 


Married 


62 




.1 - 




•52 
• i . " 


.3 




120 


58 


.8 


Widowed 


' , 0 ' ' 




0 




2 


.7 




3 


1 


.5 


Divorced 


/ 4" . 


4 

>* 


.3 




t 

8 


.1 




13 


' * 6 


.4 


Separated 


2 ' 


2. 


*2 


0 




0 




2 


1 


.0 


No Answer ; 


0 




0 • 


0 




0 




0 




0 


TOTAL* 


93. 


' 100. 


b 


4 

111 


, 100. 


,0 




204 


lOO'. 


.0 



. 61 



52 



I, / 





TABLE. 11 




' Number 
/ > 


< 

of Children of the -.Black Graduate Student 


Children 


s 


i\t;j.ci ul ve r requency 
(Percent) 


None , 


1 

94 


46.1 


One 


— 46 


22.5 


Two 


; ^3 


19.1 


^ Two 


25 

« 


' 12.3 


No Answer 




0 


TOTAL 


204 


100.0 


• 







ERIC 



.' 62 



"TABLE 12 



Number of Siblings of the Sample 



53 





Nuiubsr of Sibl incr^ 


• 


Keiauive J? iequency 
(Percent). 


i, ■ ' 


— 

None*- ^/^ 
One 


19 ' * - 


9.3 
16.7' 




TWQ " - 


^ 27 


13.2 




^ Two / 


122 


, * 59.8 




No Answer 


2 


1.0 




TOTAL 




ipo.o 




/ 


ft 





i ■ 

/ERIC 




1 



63 



\ 



■\ 



54 



■ " • TABLE 13 > . 

Educational Status of Parents of Black Graduate Students 



-f- 



Highest Level 
of Educatipn 



Mother 



Father 



solute "Relative Absolute Relative 
FrfeqUenfy Frequency Frequei)cy Frequency 
• . (Percent) ' ' (Percent) 



•0-6 


,21 


, 10.3 


• - 55 

* 


27.0 




37 


18.1 


» 27 


13.2 


9-12 


' 85 


41.7 


66 * . 

/ 

15 / ^ 


32.4 


2 Year Certificate 


11 


5.4 


7.4 


Some College- 

« * 


>13 \ 


6.4; 


6 


2.9 


2 Years College 


^ j6 


^2.9 


1 


.5 


Bachelors Degree 


- 8 / 


,3.9 


8' , ' 


3.9 


Graduate Study 


6 . 


2.9 


4 


. 2.0 


Masters Degree • 


8 


3*. 9 




4.4 


More 


1 




3 ■ 


'1.5 


No Answer 


8 


- 3\9 


V 10 " 


4.9 



204 



;loo. 



204 



100.0 



ERIC 



64 



V 



55 



TABLE 14 



.spouse Educ^ataonal ^ttainment of Black Gipaduate Students 



Highest Level 
of Education 



Absolute Frequency ' Relative Frequency 



(Percent) 



0-6 



/ 



7-8 



9-12 • 

2 Year Certificate 
Some College 
2 ^Years College 
Bachelors Degree 
Graduate Study 
Masters Degree 
More 

No Answer* 




\ 



*Tliese figures incllide single and separated respondents. 



TABLE 1 5 , ^ / , ' \ - 

The pccupatipnal Status of Parents of Black Graduate Students. 



^ . Mother Father - 

• Occiapation Absolute- ' Relative Absolute -Relative ^ 

. ' Frequency Frequency Frequency Fre^uenby 

- . 



Teaching 


25 


12.3 • 


11 


5.4. 


Professional 




3.9 




' 3.9 


Managerial 


3 


1.5 


■7 


3.4 


Clerical 


5 - 


2.5 


0 -' 


0 






• * Z .0 


Z 

f *^ 


1.0 


Crafts . 




V.5 

V 


9 


4.4 


Operative is 


2 . 


1.0 . 


le , 


' 7,8 


Farming , ' - 


4 


2.0 ' 


18 


8.8 


' Service Work 


' '20 


9.8 


17. 


8.3 


Labor 


18 ' 


8.8 


75 ■ - 


36.8 


t Household Work 




25.^^. ' 


• "0 


0 


Unemplqyed 


25. 


12.3 


3 


1.5 


Other y ' 


- 13 


6.4 


24 


11.8 


No Answer ^ 


24 


11,. 8 , 


14 


6.9 


TOTAL 


204 


LOO.O , 


204 


100.0 
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TABLE J6 

Occupational Status of Spoiises of the Sample 



Occupation 



Absolute ^Frequency Relative Frequency 

(Percent) . 



Teaching 
i^rofessional 
Managerial, 
Clerical 
Sales 
Crafts 
'<)pera^ives 
farming / 
Service Work 
Labor^ 

Household Work 
Unemployed 
Other 

No Answer* 



TOTAL 



42 
26 
2 
14 
0 
2 
3 
G 
2 
1 
2 
6 





1.0. 



\ 



r-;;0 



.5 
1.0 
2.9 
6.4" 
44.6 



100,0 



*These figures include single and separated respondents. 



1 



67 



' 7 



> ' • ' J * ' 

Estimated Joint^Annual Earnings of Parents 
Reported by Brack Graduate Students 



58 



Annual 



Absolute Frequency 



Relative FrequefTCy 
(Perdent) 



Under $3,000 - 
. $3^,000-5,999 , 
$6,000-7,599^ , 
$7,600^8,999^ 
$9,000-11,999/ 
$12,000-14,999 c> 
$15,000-19,999 
$20^000 arui over 
No answer , • 



19 
40' 



33 
13 
2-7 

"22 



18 
V 1:3 

19. 



9.3 
19.6 

16. '2; 

6.4 

la. 2 

« 

10.8 
8.8 
6.4 

. 9.3 



TOTAL 



204 



100.0 



V 



59 



TABXiE^rlS 



Degrees Earned- l>yf Black Graduate Students 



.Degrees Earned 



Absolute Frequency Relative Frequency 

// * • (Percent) 

— . - -• — 



.Associate Degree' 
Baccalajireate ' 
/•Mas^ters-. , - " 



A V ' VlOifi^ UtJi^S- 

' • Nq *Aqswer 

, TOTAL-l; 



5 

143 

■ "'43 ■ 



2.5 




21.1 

■6.4" 



100.0 



♦ ) 



V 

»'. , 



- 1- 



lb 



60 



\ 

•t 



\ 



Degrees 



Masters 
Doctorate 



Other 
,No Answer 



TOTAL 



\ TABLE 19 

Degree s^aeing Pursued by the Sample 



Absolute t'requ^ncy 



Relative Frequency 
(Pfercent) 



143 
28 
31 

2 - 

204 



70.1 
13.7 
15.2 
.1.0 



100.0 



ERIC. 




' .70 



r 



TABLE 20 



Racial- Composition of Instil^ution 
' •' f Where Bachelor's Degree Wd^ Earned 



•\Rac4,al Cpmpositibn ■ , Absolute Relative Frfequenxiy 

of Institution , . ^ . Frequency (Percent) 

^ All Black .. \ 92 45.1 

Mostly Black 76 37,3 

Mostly .White ". ^ 31 15.2 ^ 

Other : ^^-'^^.^ ^ ^^ ■ 1.0 

No Answer \| ^ , 3 ' ^ 1.5 

TOTAL ■ 204 100.0 - 



62 
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63 



I 

TABLE. 22 \ j , 

Undergraduate and Graduate Areas of (Specialization 



Undergraduate 



Graduate 



iy:_ea_s_of 
Specialization 



Absolute Relative ^ Absolute Relative 
Frequency Frequejicy Frequency Frequency 



Agriculture 
Architecture ' 
•Biological Science 
Business 
Coiranunication . 
Computer Science . 
Education , * 

Engineering 
fine Arts 

m 

Health 

Home Economics _ 
Library Science 
Mathematics 

^Phj^sical Sc5%ice 
Psychology 
Social Science 
other \ • 

•No Answer*' .. 

TOTAL' - - ' 



17 


8.3 


8 


3.9 


1 


'.5 


1 


.5 


26 


1-2.7 


9 


4.4 


16 


7. -8 


13 


. 6.4 


4 


2.0 


2 


1.0 


0 


0 


1 


.5 


* • 

70 


34.3 


98 


48.0 


3, 

t 

4 


1.5 
2.0 ' 


1 

0 


■ .5 
0 


7 

* t 


3.4 


11 


5.4 


^6 


2.9 


i 

2 


1.0 


2 


1.0 


■ r ' , 


3.4 




3.9- 


1 


.5 




1.5 


1 


.5 




2.0 


" 10 • 


4.9' 


27 


13. -2 


8 . 


3.9 




.5, 


19 • 






, 9.3 


• j 


2.5 


\ 12 


5.9 

A 


on >« 









C7 



TABLE 23 

Individual Most Influential to Black Graduate Students 
'in Their Decision to Enter Graduate School 



Most Influential Absolute Frequency Relative Frequency- 
Individual (Peircent) 



Spouse 

Other 

Mother 

Friend 

Teacher 

Father 

Multiple Choices 
No Answer ^ 



53 
41 
33 
31 
,14 
11 
. 1 
20 



26.0 
20.1 
16.2 
15.2 
6.9 
5.4 
.5 
9.8. 



TOTAL 



204 



100.0 



65 



TABLE 2"4 

Student's Evaluation of the Preparation Tjjey Received From 
Their Graduate Institution for Graduate Work in Specific Areas 



• • 


■ 


Percent or Total* 


. f 


C^Cl^ d u j.ijri j.ri 

Specific Areas 


we±± 
Prepared. 


Moderately - 
Prepared ' 


Poorly 
prepared 


Use of Library • 


39.9 


51.0 , ' 




Note-Taking 


57.1 


34.8 


8.1 ' 


Writing Research 
Papers 


39.4 ■ 




21.7 

i 


Abstracting Articles 


29.7 X, 


51. 0 


" 19.3"^ 


• 

study Skills . 


4-7.2 




10.4 


Test Taking 


41.9 


42!>v,. 


. 15.5 


Other . 


46.4 


35.7 

0 


17.9 



^NoteT'^^^^^tu^^ responding to this question indicated aeveral 
areas of^-preparais^pn . . - ^ \ , \ ^ ' ^ 

♦Percentage figures represeht percent of the total sampl^ where 
N = 204. ' - ' / ^ 



6.6 



TABLE> 25 

Black Professionals Known to Black Graduate 
Students in Their Area of Specialization 



Absolute Frequency Relative Frequency 

(Percent) ' 




23 
64 

'29 
86 
2 



11.3 
31. '4 
14.2 
42.2 
1.0 



-TOTAL 



20 i 



100.0 



76 



/ 



67 



TABLE 26 

The Most Important Factor in Decision to Specialize 
in Your Graduate Area of Specialization 



Factors in Decision 



Absolute 
Pjfequ^ncy 



Relative^ Frequency 
. (Percent) 



Subject Most Enjoyed 

1 

Most Aptitude for the 
Subject 

Good Possibility for 
Financial Aid ^ 




Possibilivties | 

-Family and Friends Expegted 
Me to Specialize in this 
^ Subject ^ 

Othe^ ' 

. Multiple Choices 

Not Answer ^ 



96 
24 
14 

33 

1 
18 

8 
10 



9 



47.1 
11.8 ' 

16*2 

.5 

8.8 , 
3. "9 • 
4.9 



204 



100.0 



ERIC 



71 



J 



TABLE 27 i 

1 # 



Method of Recruitment to Any Graduaite §chool ) 

4 , 



i Method of Absolute Frequency ^Relative Frequency^ 

Recruitment ^ ^ ' ■ ' (Percent) 

.Visit to My Campus 17 .8.3 

Brochures Made Available 26 , ' - 12.7 

Through a Personal • \ 

Acquaintance * ' \ 25 [ 12.3 



Other 



12 5.9 



TOTAL' ^ . 80 . 39.2 



TABLE 28 

Black Graduate StAdents: 
Number of Applications aabmitted^nd 
.Number of Institutions That Offered Adinissioris ahd Financial Aj^ 



Number of 
Institutions 



Numb^ of Students 
by Number of 
Applications Sufcmitted 

-"Absolute Relative 
Frequency Frequenqy 
(Percent) 



Number of Students 

by Number of. 
Admission ? Offered 

Absoliate belative 
Frequency j^equency 
(Percent) 



Number" of Students 
by Itanber of Offers 
of Financial Aid 

Absolute Relative 
Frequency Frequency 
(Percent) 



None 


0 






0 


0 


One 


118 




57 


.8 


126 


Two 


42 




20 


.6 


39 


Three ' - 


20 




"~ 9 


.8 


17 


, FoGr 


* 6. 

V 




2 




' 5 


'Five or more 


- 6 




2 


.9 


4 


No Answer 


12 




5 




13 


TOTAL * 


204 




100. 


.0 


204 



0 


\ 93- 


4 5-. 6 


61'. 8 


\ :: 


« 27.9 


19.1 




9.3 


8 . 3 




2.9 


2.5 




• 1.0 


^ 2 .0 


■ V 


0 






13.2 


100.0 - 


*20^ 


100.. 0 



70 



TABLE 29 ^ 
Problems Encountered in the Admissions Process 



Problem Absolute I'requency - Relative Jreqiiency 

. . ' , ^ ' ^ (Percent) , 

— ■■ — ^ — ■' ■ — -y— ■ — '■ — - — ~ 

Academic Qualifications 38 . 18.6 

Finances l^x^ 7^4 

Race * . ,4 ^ ^ , :^ -2.0 

Se^Tv-.* ; ' 2 ' 1.0^^ 

Other \ 19 9.3 

No Answer 126 ' 61.8 

TOTiAL ' .' , - 204 ' 100.0 



TABLE 30 

Methods ifsed by Black Graduate Students 
iTo Finance Graduate Education 



•71 



Methods Absolute 


Frecjuency 


1 * 

Relative Hrequency 
(Percept) * 


♦ 

Fellowship/Scholarship ' 


24 ' '' ■ ■ 


• ii:*8l 


Assistantship 


28 


■ 13.7 \ 


Spouse's E^arnings 


31 , 


15.2 i 


Parent-al Assistance 


11 


. 5.4" "> , 


Work. '\ 


76 


37.3 


Loan • . ' ' \ ^ 




- ' 9'. 8^ 


Personal^ Savings \ 


37 


^18.1 


Other ^ \ 

' \ * * 


28 


/ 

"1,3.7 • ' 



Notej S6me students responding" t.o this question indicated 
seveijal sources of "financing their graduate educat::^n. j 

*Repres6nts pfercent^f total sample wherfe N ■= 2 04/ \ 



ERIC 



81' 



TABLE 31- . / I 

Evaluation of tSradu^te Sphool Experiences 
by Black Graduate Students i 



7 



72 



Graduate School. ^ 
Experience 



Satisfied 
(Percent) 



Not 
Satisfied 
(Percent)/ 



Not 
Applicable 
(Percent) 



Rela^onship With Other 
% Black Students 

Course Load 

|Study Facilities 

Quality of ^ Instructioii 

^^lat\ionship with Teachers 

)un^ling by Your « 
Present Advisor 

Transpbrtation and 
1 Commuting 

Relationship with. 
IWhite Students . 



Time' for Studying 
Social Ljife ' 



Family R^sponsi^bility 
Financial Arrangement 
•Woi;king V)hile Studying 
Ex'W^Curricular Activities 
Separation from Fdinily 



77.9 
76.5 
^69.6 
69. 6 
69.1 

63.2 

62.3 

61.3 

61.3 

60.3 

58.3 

54.4 

48 . 5 ' 

48.5 

40.7 



5'..4 
9.8 
,11.8 
15.2 
11.8 

14. .7, 

1 I6.I7 



2.0 
1.5 



3.4 
1.5 
6.4 

9.8 

Q.. 3 



9.8 / 


.13.- 1 


23.5 ^ , 

/' 


2.5 


y ^5 .2 


11.8 


10.3 


14.7 


'■24.0 


. 9.3 


■ . - *> -. 
19.6"/ •■ 


. 17.6 

♦ 




20.6 


13.2 • 


^. 31.4 



TABLE 52 



Tfie Antj.cipated Work Setting of Black Graduate Students 



• Setting 




^9 



Absolute Fr'equengy 



Relative Frequency 
(Percent) ' 



Private Company, Family 
Business, Self 

. Research' Organization 
or Institute 

•J 

• . ' - 
College, University ; 

or Junior CcDllege 

• ** • - ^* 

Elementary ' or Secondary ^ 
School;' Otl^er Educa-. 
' tional Institution 

S. Government 

State Government 

Hospital, Church, Clinic' 
/^Welfare Organiza*tion 

.'.Other ' 

. I Ddn' -e Kriow 



72 



15 



53 



B7 

V 

30 ' 
12 



^ , 9' 
5 
7 



/ 



10.8 





TE: Some respondents indicated several anticipated work 
- settings. The relative frequency was based 6n th^' 
tot^al sample where N=204. 




3 ^ 

ERIC 




■74 



^ ^ TABLE 33* 

Geographic Area Desired for Location 
, When Graduate Study is Cbmple'ted 



Area 



Absolute Ffrequency - 



Alabama 

\ 

Southeastern States 
(Other pThan Alabama)^/ > 

Midwestern States 

Western States 

Mountain Plairfs States 

Eastern States 

Other 



119 



Relative Frequency 
(Percent) - - 



58.3 



- 


■ 22.5 


8 ■ 


3^9 


10, 


4-9 


3 


1.5 


' 10 


'4.? 


13 


*6.4 




NOTE: 



Some re3pondents indoKa^ed sevejral desired areas for 
location. The ^'elati^ frequency- .was based on the 
total sample where N =^204.'^ ^ 



, J 



o 



ERIC 



• , 84 
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TABi^; 34 



^ How* Black Graduate Students Envisage ThaA Their 
Training Will Be of -Specific Use to /the •Black\coinmunity 



Extent 



Absolute Frequency 



Rel.ati^^e\ Fr^qii^ncy 
. (Percent) 



To a I/arge Extent 
Moderately 
Not'at All • • 
No Answer 



TOTAL 



122 . 
58 
4. 
20 

204 



76 f 



4^ X 



35 

Source^ of Assistance for Employment 
Knowr> to Black Gr^uate Students. 



Sources 



Absolute Frequency 



0 



Relative Frequendy^ 
^ ^ (Percent) 



)• ' ■ ■ ■ 

University Placement 

Services * 

• * 


114 






Departijfient Chairman ^ 




\ 27.5 




Academic Adviser ' j 


55 


2X.0 




Professional Organi^at^n 




30. 4\ 




Other 


21 • 


;"io.3 





NOTE; 



Some respondents .indicated knowledge of several sources 
of assistance for employn^nt. The relative frequency 
, was based on the total s^fiple where N = 204. 
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APPEND-IX 



THE UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 

UNIvjERSITY, ALABAMA 



77. 



INSTITUTC OF HICl^ER COUCATtQN 
R^^EARCH AMD SER^^CS ^ 




Juiy29, 1974 



/I 



unjverIiz:ic^ai.ai9ama jii4i 



Dear Graduate Student: 



Yovfr help is greatly heeded] 

Are you willing^ devote "kpp.roxirnately fifteen minutes of your - 
time which will benefit future Black graduate students in a 
most significant way? You can do thi^ by participating in this 
study which, seeks to establish a profile of Blagk .graduate ' o 

students, based on their. ne'eds, problems, concerns and opinions., 

« The problem of too few, Black professionals is indeed critical 
when we realize that, in the American society, cultural and 
financial stan^a^rd^of the natioji aye established* and maintained • 
^by professional peppie^ The need to increase the/humber of ^ 
Black.professio^als gives justification for this stildy.' v ' ' 

As you may knbw,^ the limited number of Black profeVsionals''''^ 
in the state of Alabairva is related to the limited number *of ' 
Black graduate students. Recently, some -graduate schools 
have become increg-singjy concerned about this situatioh^ We 
are seekinjg*inf(^r;^atipn from,^^^ present population df students 
in o^rder to make reconimencJations<|o*the^ admirf^ of . 

graduate school programs, and to advisors, counselors and 
fotin4atipns^. \ " , f 



I ERIC 



We^request that you not identify ydurself. It is our feeling that 
anonimity^is essential in order to obtain^ the most alcuratefdata 
possible*. . . 

As soon as you have completed the attached questionnair^'^.jpleaee 
use thd postage padji envelope to mail this question;^^e jtd us. 



May we wish you our betet in ypu^ academic pursuits' ^nd ii 
you to write if additiojiamnformation is needed/ 



Sincerely, ^ 

Otia^olloway Owens 
Insmute Associate 
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Eulftlia Bencjam Cobb 
Instiifevite Associate 



•- • THE UNIVERSiTY OF ALABAMA' 

INSTITUTE OF HIGHER EDUCATION RESEARCH AND'SerVICES 
SfURVEY or BLACK GRADUATE STlTBENTS 




Instructions: Most of the following, questions may be answered by 

checking the most, ajfj^ropriate answer provided. Please^ 
check number^between parentheseTs (exaiiq)le (tl^ . 
* In ^f^w casesf, you are asked to fill in the blanks. -\ 
If you do not Know the exact response to a q\iestion, 
please^ estimate yo.iir answer as closely as possible. 

-I. . PERSONA^ DATA ^ ^ " . 

1. Home address: % 



Qity 



2. Sex: * 

(IX male 
(2) female " 

. 3.: Age: 

« * 

(01) under 21 

(02) 21^24 

(03) ' '25-30 

(04) '.31-35 
/(05> 36^40 . 
^(06) "41-45 

. (.01) 46-50' . - 

' (08) 51-55 

(09) 56-60 

(10) 61 and over . 

> ^ '''' 

4. Marital Status: 

(1) STingle 

(2) tiarried % ' 

(3) ^idowed 
(A) Divorced 

(5) ' Separated 

v> - Ji, ' 

5.. Number of >hildrerl 





(1) Nt>ne 

(2) One : 
;(3XTwo ^ 

(4) Tliree or more 



6. Nin what gra4iiat€(/or profess.ional institution are you notfr enrolled? 
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7. How many credit hours are you now t?aking?' 

(1) less .than nine hours 

(2) nine hours or toore. * 



II. FAMILY BACKGROUND 

. 8, Mother* s highest^^^'is^Bl of education: 





(01) 0-6 yrs 

■^^^^Tyrs * ^ . • ' 

(03) 9-12 yrs * • • ^ , - . ' - 

(04) Vocational, technical, or certificate program (less than two yeara 
postsecondary) » 

(05) Some college work, but -no. degree 



(06) Two year college degree 
TfO^ Bachelor's degree or eqjjivalent 



/ 



One or two years of graduate or professional study' 
Mastef^s degr,ee .or equivalent * 
More (pleas? specify) ^ 



9. Mother^s 'occupation (present* or. prior ^ retirement) :\ 



tOl) Tfeacrhing . ^ 

(02) Professional '(other than ' teaching) 

(03) Managerial ! ^ ^ ' ^ , 

(04) Clerical • * / 
(95) Sales \ ' ' ■ \ 
(06) Crafts . . . ' ^ ' 
^07) Operatives . ^ ^ . * 
(08> Farming . ' ^ * * / ' . 

(09) Service work " ' - • 

(10) ^tabor . , ^ ' . ' . * : 
(dl) Household' work ' , • 

(12) '^Unemployed \ \ * . - ^ 

(13) ^jOther (please ^cvLfy) ' . ' / \ 



10. 'Pa^er^s >highest level of education:/ 



XOl) * 0-6 vrs 
(02) 7-8 yrs 

<03) 9-12 yrs . . j , i ^ ^ > 1 

. (04) Vocational, gechhical^pr ce'rtiflcate program (legs than ^6 years 
postsecqndlh^) ^ ' \ . ' t ^ 

(05) Some college work, but no degrfee * X---"^fV' 

(06) Two year college degitee * ^ ^ ^ * "^""^ 

(07) Bachelor *s degree or kquiyalent - ^ p^**-^ , * T^**^ 

(08) /pne. -or^ tw^d yes^rs of gtaduiite or professional -study v 




(09) Master's degree. -or equivalent 



(•10) More (pO-ea^ie specify) 
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H\ Father'^ occupat^n <pfesentvor prior to retirement): 

(01) "Teaching 

(02) Professional (other than teaching) 

(03) Managerial ^ * , . - 

(04) Clerical . ^ * 
. (05) Sales ^ ^ , 

(06) Crafts 

(07) Oper^ 

(08) Farming, 

(09) SeVvjci> work 

(10) Labor 

' (11) Household work " 
(12) Unemployed 

13) Othar (please specify) ' 

12. Par^^jtgJ^ joint annual earnings (give best possibly estimate): 

J* 

, (1) less than $3,000 ■ ' 

a) $3,000-5,999 • " ^ ' . 

(3) $6,000-7,-599 ' .. ' . 
.(4) $7,600-8,999 

• (5) $9,000-11.999 * ' . 

^6) §12,000-14,999 

(7) $15,000-19,999 ' * . 

(8) $20,000 over 

13. Hrrw mapynBrothers and sisters do you have?^ ^ 

(1) None 

(2) One ^ . 8 ^ — 

(3) Two ' ^ ' ^ 

(4) Three or more 

14. If you are ma^rrled, hidlcate spouse's highest level of^^Ucatlon: 



(01) 0-6 yr^/i) 
.(02) 7-8 yrs// 
^03) 9-12 y-dk ^ 

(04) VocatiQna;a^, technical, or certificate program (less than two years 
post secondary) , ' ' . . 

(05) ^oiue college work^ •but;^no degree * - ^ , 

(06) ,^^0 year college degree , • ' ^ * 

(07) .Bachelor *s degree or^quivalen|t ' _ - ^ 

^08) Orie or l?wo years of graduate or professional* study ^ 

^ {S^) Master's^ degree or equivalent * ^ . * ^ 

(10) More , (plea^ Specify) \ ' ^ , 





/ 



15. If>ybu are married, indicate spouse's occupation: 
(01) Teaching 

(02;) Profiasslonal (other, than teaching) 

(03) Managerial 

(04) Clcrlical 

(05) Salek 

(06) Crafts - ' ' 

(07) Operatives 
■(08) Fanning 

(09) Service' work 

(10) Lab(^r 
(U) Houi^ehold work 

(12) Unemployed 

(13) Other (please specify) 



C 



111. ,EDU(^ATIONAL BACKGROUND 

16. Degrees earned (check one or more): 

(1) ^^stTciate 

(2) Baclfelor's 
(3> Master's / 

(4) ' Doctorate ' ' > 

(5) Other (please specify) 



19. Institution from which you received: 



(1) /Associate degree: 

(2) Bachelojiis degi^ee: 
(3; Master's degree: 



(4) Other (please Specify): 
18 



Undergradua-te area of specialization: 

(01) , Agricultjare and Natural ^Resources 

(02) Architecture and Environmental design 

(03) Biolog^^cal Sciences ' • 

(04) Busines^«flid Management » ' <^ 
^ (05) Cbnnnunitatfons ' 

.0 (0^) Coni^uter and Informatipn Sbiences < 
' (07) Education ^ ^ * ^ * 

'(08) Engiixeering ^ ' , 

C09) Fine and Applied Ar£s / - 
(10)^ Foreign Languages ^ ' • 

'(ll)' Healtji PrbTe%si6ns~ 

(12) llonie*^ Economics ' ' 

(13) L^i^v, . - 

(1^ Ibepjiers ^-^ 
"(^.S) Library sad&cr^. 
,16) M.ithoinaticS ' • 
» (17) miitary Science 
(18) /Jfliyal^l Science 
(J9) . Psycl^QgjL. 

.('Cholccd oonti\ue'-on 



3 



\ 

i 




\ (20) Public Affairs and Services 
-V -(21) Social Sciences 
(22) Theology 
I (23) Interdisciplinary Studies 



19, At the time you attended, was your undergraduate institution 



(1) All black 

.(2) 'Predominantly black 

(3) predominantly white 

(4) Other. (please specify) 



20. How well do y6u consider that your^ undergraduate studies- prepaijed 
ybu for graduate work? \ . 

(1) Not -at all' ' . 

(2) Poorly . ' , - ^ ' 

(3) Fairly ^ • -il ' ' 

(4) Well V . . ^ > r 

(5) "Very well 



^^e 



21/ Evaluate" how your i^er graduate institution prepared you -for 
grad^iate work in the following areas: 



(a) Use of lib-rary 
' (b) Note-taking 

(c) Writing research 

papers 

(d) .tostracting 

articles 

(e) Study /skills 
Cf) Test taking 
Is) Other (please 

specify) 



Well prepared Moderately prepared Poorly^ prepared 




(?) 

(2), 

(2) 

.(2) 
(2) 
(2) 

(2) 



(3) 
(3) 

(3) 

(3) 
(3) 
(3) 

(3) 



22. 



If you were required to take any additional undergraduate cours^^ 
tfi supplement^ your preparation" for graduate study-, please list . 
them l^low: ■ ^ ^ 



X5 
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23. Which of d>*2r following entrance cxaminati6ns were required o£ you 
^ ^ ^ fo*l--a4mi^^iicc to graduate'school? fn<licate your score or pe^rceiitile 
rank ip^iosc tests .(if not. known, please approximate):' 



Score 



Per.centile -Rank 




iOp"^ GR£_ 



2) Verbai sectifon 



(03) Quantitative section 

(04) Adyanced sectio n' 

(05) NTE 



(0^) MAT_ 

(07) XSAT 

(08) MCAT" 

(09) DSAT' 



(10)' Other (please spe^fy)'; 
24* Undergraduate grade average; 
25* Graduate grade average: 



Where A= 



Where A= 




^ 26; . If your undergraduate and graduate grade averages differ ^significantly, 

to which of the 'ffollowing factors do you attribute the difference? 
' (Check one ar more) ; " • 

(1) Preparatlpn, " " , ' 

C2) Difficulty 'of material 

• (3) Time avai^lable for study ^ 

- (4) Interest in material 

(5) R^ationsTiip to faculty 

(6) Other (plea^ specify) ^ 




^7* Graduate or proi^^ional area of specialization: 

(Dl) Agriculture and Natural. Resources 
(02) Architecture and Environmental Design 
(0) Biqlogical Sciences 

(04) Business and Management 

(05) Co^mnuni cations 

(06) Computer and Information Sciences 

<07) Education 

(08) Engineering 
(P9) Fine and Applied Arts 

(10) Foreign Languages" 

(11) Health Profusions 

(12) Home Economics 

(13) Law 
4) Letters -'^ ' * ' 

ribrary Science 
(16) -MatKeSatics 





(Choices continue Bifeji 
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(17) miitary Science ' 

(18) rhysical Science 

(19) ^Psychology - . . * 
"(20) Public Affairs and Servicds 

(21) Social Sciences 

(22) iWlogy . ; 

(23) l/terdisciplinary Studies 

(24) /Other- (please specify) 



28» Wliat was the most iinportant factor in your decisipn to. specialize" ^ 
in your partiooilar fiQld? . , . 

(1) It is the sulh^^ t^at you eijjoy the most 

(2) It i§ the sul^:§a«^ fojr^hach you have the m5Bt aptitude 

(3) niere*was a goo^ poJsibilLity of obtaining financial aid for graduate 
' work in this area V V - ^ ' 

(4) It offers the berst possibilities for getting^a job 

(5) It is the subject^ your fainily or^ friends expected you to specialize in. 

(6) Other (please specify \ \ ^ • • ' 

• . : — T-^ — 

29. How many bMck professionals in your area of specialization <Jo you 
know of?t . 



(1) None 

(2) 1-5 

(3) 6-10 ■ ■ 

(4) More than ten 



30. . Degree toward which you are now working: 
Master's. ' 



(2). , Doct6rate ^ 
^ (3). Other (please specify) 



31 • Wliich one of thfe following factors w^the'most important on^'in 
^your decision to seek entrance t6 grjl^^pi^^te study? 

(1) Mtter eraploymen^t, opporttin'ities, , ' . " 

(2) ^Higher salary - ^1 ; ^ 

(3) Desire^-to learn' ' ' ^ ^. 

C4) De'sTre .to" help others . v > ^ - ^ ' . 

(5.)^ ^eir .(please specify) - ' . ^ 



32 ♦ Which single Individual was' nibs t influential in yo^Sf^d^cision to 

^ seek entrance' tb g^traduate study? , / 

(1) Mothei^*., ' " . .' ' 

.(g)* lather . ■ 

.,C3) Spouse V. 



(Choices continue on next l/a'ge) * 



FRir 
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(4) Teacher 

(5) -Friend 

" (6) Other (please specify) 



33. If any graduate or*/^rofes^^onal school recruited you, how was it 
done? (check one or more)/ 

(1) By visiting my campus 

(2) , By making blrochures available • 

(3) Through <r,, personal acquaintance 

(4) - Other (please specify) ; 




34i* How soon after ob tailing the Bachelor' s^**cd--you beWn graduate ' 
"work? - . / 

(1) Iimnediataly. ' ' , ^ 

(2) After 1 y.ear . < ^ \ ' ^ 

(3) ; After 2-5 '.y^ars • ' . 
^(4) After 6-10 years, • 

(5) -^Af ter 11 or more years 

35^ Jf there was 'a delay between undergraduate and' graduate school, to, 
which one- of ^ the fqllowing factors was it most closely related? 

. (1) Finances ^ . " ^ 

^(2) Marriage • . ^ . » 

0) -^Military - - ' ^ : . . , 

(4) Desire to take a break from school . . ^ 
.(5) I^o interest in graduate work at the time of .graduation ' 

(6) .Other (please specify) ' * 



36 • If you worked between undergraduate and grad^uate school, what kind 
of work did you do? * • . - / . . - ' 

(01) Teaching » . . ' - ^. ■ , , 

([02) Professional, (other than' teachitig) , ^ - 

(03) Managerial ' ^ ^ . 

(04) Clerlqal . , . : ' 
<05)' Sales * . ' _ . ^ ' , . ^ 

(06) Crafts ' . ^ / . • . 

(07) Operatives • ' ^ - - ^ 
X08) FarMng . ■ . . 

(09) Service A^ork ' * 

<10) Labor . ^ • 

(11) Househc^Ld work . ' 

(12) Unemployed , . . 

(13) Other (please specify) ' 



37,. ^ To hdw many graduate schools did- y<m submit application;3? 



(IT^ One 
(2) IVo * 



(Choices continye on next page) 



(3) Three 

(4) Four 

(5) Fiv? or. more 



0 



38. How iJ^^y graduate schools of fere<i^ admission to you^ 



•y* 



(1) -One • ' 

(2) Two 

(3) ,,. Three 

(4) '. Four • .' 

(5) Five or more . » 

^39. Identify those charge terifet its* that you considered impdrtant in 
selecting the graduate schools j:o which you applied: 



(1) Location 

(2) Curri9ulum^ ' . 

(3) Academic challenge * * 
'(4) Cost 

(5) Probability of being accepted. 

(6) Oth^r (please specify) ' 



40. Identify one or more xea^ns for enralllng in yijur particular 
graduate school: • « 

(1) ^ Location 

(2) Cuririculum ' 

(3) . Acajdenjic ch^l^enge ' 

(4) •Cost 

(5) It was the' only ^chool^-that accepted me 

(6) ', Other (please specify) . 



41. If yoii entomitered any problems In t}ie admission process, to ; 

^ , which ojk the following factors were tliey primarily related? 

(1) Academic Qualifications • , . . 

(2) Finances /- . ^ " ' 
*(3) Race 7 , . . 

(4) Sex y ; . . . . t 

"(5) Oth^r^^(please specify) , ' . _ >^ - 



•IV. .FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS 



42 • What was yout maiiv source of information abo 
^ graduate study? .* I * 

(1) Undergraduate advisor or faculty^ member' ^ 

(2) Undergraduate career placement' office 
(?) .Graduate school officials \{ ' 
X4) Books, brochureis^ newspapers, etc^ 
(5). Fellow students . ' - r 
C6) • Othei (please Vpecij^y ^ ^ 





lani^l aick'^f or 



• AS. How many j'.raduaCc scliools offered you financial aid? 



(i) None 



(2) One 

(3) Two ' - 

(4) Tlirce 




>1 _ - 


(5r"lW 

(6J'~ Tive^ 6f~rrioi'G ' 






44. Hov/ are you supportlafj yourself through graduate school^ 
. (please fin, ia the blanks) 




Name /Type of work 


Amount per year 


Fe 11 owi> h ip / S cb* c 1 a r s hip 


t 4 




AssistaiitshJp 


* 

t 




Spouse 'a earrjinc:'J 




• I ■ ' ■ ■ 


Parental assistance 


1 < 




Worjc 






Loan _ * 






^Personal savings 






Other 




■ ■■ V ■ ' ■• 



V. GRi\DUATE SQiOOL EVALUATION AND CAREER GOALS 
45, For what kind' of .employer do you anticipate working? 



(1) Private company, family business, or self 

(2) Research organization or institute 

(3) College, university, or junior college 

(4) * Elementary or secondary school^ or school system or other 

^educational instj^tution, 

(5) UniteH States government 

($) State or local government ^ ^ 

(7) Hosp^ltal5- chxircl^^ clinic, welfare organization, etc^ 

C8) " Othisr (pieafic specify) - , ^ 

(9) I don't know 
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*46. Of what services are ypii aware that can assist you' In finding 
employment? ' ' - , 

(1) University placement service 

(2) Department chairman 

(3) .Academic advisor ^ . 

(4) Professional organizations 

i5}__0theT (please specify) ' ' 

47. The following It^ms are related to your present situation in 'gra^uate 
'School, Please evaluate each one that applies to you*by checking 1:he 
appropriate column. 



Not Not 
Satisfied Satisfied •' Applicable 



Counseling by 70ur present advisor 


(1) 


<2) 


(■3) . 


Relationship with teachers " ' 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) • 


Kelatridnship with white students 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


Relationship with other black students 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) ' 


Financial arrangements^ 


(1) 


C2) 


(3) 


Social life 


(1) 


• a) 


(3) • 


Extra-curricular activities 


(1) • 


(2) 


(3) 


Transportation and commuting 


(1) * 


12I_ 


(3) 


Separation from family 


(1) 


(2) • 


(3) 


Working while studying 


(1) 


(2). 


(3) 


Family responsibility 


(1) . 


(2) 


(3) 


Study facilities 


(1) 


(2) 


- (3) 


Time for studying 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


Course load 


(1) 


<2) 


(3) 


Quality of instruction 


(1) 


(2) 


<3) -f 



48, , In what geographic area do you desHre to locate after coin>letlng 
graduate study? 



(1) Alabama . . ^ , 

(2) South Eastern states other than Alabama 

(3) South Western states ' 

(4) Mid Western states \' " • 

(5) Western states * . 
t6) Mountain Plains states ' 

(7) Eastern states ^ ~ - 

(8) sOther (please specify) . [ 

49. To what extent do you envision that your graduate training will be of 

/ specific use to the black community? ' * 

(1) To a large extent * ^ 

(2) Moderately 

(3) Not at all , , . 

50» Please comment on any relevant experiences that you have had as a' 
black graduate student that were not covered In this questionnaire^ 
(use" back if necessary) . ' , 
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